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Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Germany in the Free World 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy* 


I count it a privilege to be among you on the 
occasion of this timely and instructive conference 
onGermany. And it has added to my pleasure in 
being here that I have been able to renew my asso- 
ciation with Chairman Wells. It seems very 
natural and appropriate that a conference on 
Germany should bring us together now, for it was 
Germany that drew us together in the first place. 
Back in the military phase of occupation, we both 
served as advisers to our good friend Lucius Clay, 
President Wells on cultural and I on political 
affairs. And you of course know that in those 
days Mr. Wells did the spade work for our suc- 
cessful long-range program of cultural exchange 
with Germany. 

When he and I were colleagues in Omeaus, the 
“German problem” was most conspicuously a mat- 
ter of economic, political, and social reconstruc- 
tion. However, it was also in our time over there 
that we had our first serious brush with the 
Soviets, answering their blockade of Berlin with 
the air lift. It was possible to recognize that epi- 
sode—although few did at the time—as the first 
major overt act in what is euphemistically called 
the cold war. Since then, development and prog- 
ress in Germany and in German-American rela- 
tions have been phenomenal. Yet degree and 
scope of progress notwithstanding, there is still 
and undoubtedly will be a continuing “German 
problem,” but its factors have changed consider- 
ably since 1948. 

The participants of this conference under the 
happy auspices of this great university are to be 
complimented on their sense of timing and also 
on their sensitivity to political priorities. Ger- 

* Address made before the Indiana University Confer- 
ence on Problems of American Foreign Policy at Blooming- 


ton, Ind., on June 25 (press release 387 dated June 24). 
* Herman B. Wells, president of Indiana University. 
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many is high on the list of political priorities. It 
is once again a focal point of world policies and 
world tensions. Divided itself, Germany has 
marked a division of Europe and, in fact, the 
world. And its division makes Germany a source 
of grave tensions. This role is not of Germany’s 
choosing; it was forced upon a prostrate Germany 
by world conditions. It is heartening on the eve 
of the Geneva Conference that the participants 
of this gathering should have been so quick to 
recognize the elements of the German situation 
for what they are and also the dependence of the 
German problem for solution upon responsible 
action taken by the major powers. 

In reviewing the highlights of this conference 
here in Bloomington as they have been related to 
me, it is difficult to find a common denominator 
for the variety of views expressed. Certainly the 
views reflect the intensity of public interest, and 
their variety reflects the controversial character 
of the subject. _In a sense, the discussion has been 
typical. As John J. McCloy ® once stated, Ger- 
many is a country that provokes strong positive 
or strong negative reactions, hardly ever permit- 
ting indifference or ambivalence of approach. 

Such discussions as yours provide Government 
officials with an excellent opportunity to be ap- 
prised of the informed opinion of private experts 
and interested laymen. Soundings of this nature 
are always important; at a time when the Govern- 
ment may be entering into critical international 
discussion on a highly controversial subject, such 
soundings are vital. It is both gratifying and 
reassuring to know that the American people re- 
tain a strong and active interest in the German 
problem and that that interest is characterized 
by appreciation of the problem’s fundamental, if 


not universal, implications. 


°U. S. High Commissioner for Germany, 1949-1953. 
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Your discussions have stressed a forward-look- 
ing and not merely a retrospective approach. In 
the past many of us have often shown a dispropor- 
tionate tendency to view Germany in the light of 
bygone issues, both good and bad. This is under- 
standable. Indeed, we require an integrated 
analysis of the past if we are to make a realistic 
appraisal of either present or future contingencies. 
However, in approaching the subject of Germany 
today, we have to realize that we are dealing with 
a new set of facts. 


German Sovereignty 

The first of these facts is German sovereignty. 
This means that the German Federal Republic has 
regained a political identity of its own. Thus it is 
imperative that we judge it on its own record, 
not on the record of its predecessors. It is equally 
imperative that we accord the Federal Republic 
the status and credit that we accord any other 
sovereign nation. The Federal Republic is no 
longer a dependent of the free world; it now 
stands on its own feet. On May 5 of this year 
the United States, with Britain and France, re- 
nounced the privilege of an occupying power to 
intervene in the national affairs of the Federal 
Republic.t We do have jurisdiction in two or 
three areas that were voluntarily agreed to by the 
Germans, but, aside from those, we have no au- 
thority over Germany. From here on out, the 
Federal Republic is on its own and the course of 
its internal and external policy will be deter- 
mined by its elected government. We have chosen 
to trust the new Germany, and we have satisfac- 
tory evidence that our trust is not misplaced. 
Without benefit of instructions or advice from 
us, Chancellor Adenauer has responded to recent 
Soviet overtures with firmness, dignity, and wis- 
dom. Whether and when he will go to Moscow, 
was and still is his decision and his decision 
alone—but whatever he will elect to do will, we 
are confident, be in the best interest not only of 
the Federal Republic but in the common interest 
of all free nations. 


Our Partnership With Germany 


The second of the facts which must be recognized 
in any discussion of Germany today is that Ger- 
many is our partner. Through Western European 


“BULLETIN of May 16, 1955, p. 791. 
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Union, Germany is in partnership with 6 and 
through Nato with 14 Western nations, not just 
with the United States. This fact of partnership 
introduces a set of conditions entirely different 
from those of any previous period. This is the 
first time in history that we and many other na- 
tions have entered into a defensive alliance with 
Germany. Moreover, the new relationship with 
Germany is now based on the principle of multi- 
lateralism and reciprocity instead of on the uni- 
lateralism and protective tutelage implicit in the 
occupation status. And this new relationship 
confers upon both the United States and the Fed- 
eral Republic certain rights and certain obliga- 
tions. 

The United States, for instance, is under obli- 
gation to continue active support of the Atlantic 
security system to make the system of Western 
defense truly effective. And it stands committed 
by the tripartite guaranty made by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France in 1950 
that they “will treat any attack against the Fed- 
eral Republic or Berlin from any quarter as an 
attack upon themselves.”® These commitments 
have been reaffirmed in a formal declaration to 
the Federal Republic and West Berlin.® 

For its part, the Federal Republic is committed 
to honoring its obligations under the Paris Agree- 
ments. This involves, as you know, the creation 
of an effective military establishment as part and 
parcel of the common defense effort of the Western 
nations. The importance of the German contri- 
bution has not always been properly recognized— 
in Germany as well as in the United States. It 
perhaps has escaped the attention of a good many 
that Germany’s participation has been vital to 
the development of a realistic system of forward 
defense. The German effort and participation 
will mean a higher measure of security notably to 
the Federal Republic but also to the Western 
world. The political and technical difficulties 
and, above all, the psychological problems which 
confront any government which has to adjust the 
national community and the national economy to 
the requirements of defense are well understood. 
But we are also greatly impressed and heartened 
by the energetic efforts of the Federal Government 
and indeed of most political groups in Germany 


to create a defense establishment that will be under 


* Ibid., Oct. 2, 1950, p. 531. 
* Tbid., Oct. 11, 1954, pp. 519, 521. 
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firm civilian control. It is a great comfort to 
know that the men at the helm of the new Germany 
have resolved to prevent at all costs a rebirth of 
old-fashioned militarism that would place in jeo- 
pardy the structure of the new democracy. 

Moreover, the new German defense force will 
be an instrument of collective security and not of 
secret national aspiration. Its size is known and 
its purpose clearly and openly defined. You may 
recall that at London, where the groundwork for 
the Paris Pacts was laid, Chancellor Adenauer 
voluntarily assumed two specific limitations.’ 
First he reaffirmed an earlier public announce- 
ment that Germany would of its own volition 
forego the right to manufacture certain types of 
weapons. Then he committed his country to re- 
taining the limitations on armament and the num- 
ber of divisions and size of air force laid down in 
the Enc Treaty. Furthermore, the German Fed- 
eral Government has agreed to conduct its policy 
in accordance with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and never to resort to force in 
its attempts to achieve either reunification with 
the Soviet Zone of Germany or the modification 
of its present boundaries. 

The rights and duties of our new partnership 
are not limited to the military field. Its deeper 
and lasting purpose is to develop progressively 
new areas of cooperation designed increasingly to 
normalize our relations and to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between our peoples. In a 
sense this is not actually a new departure. The 
trend toward a closer relationship started some 
time ago. Our agreement on cultural exchange ° 
and more recently the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation® were important mile- 
stones on this road to normalcy. Indeed, the new 
partnership is far more than the product of legal 
papers listing rights and obligations of both par- 
ties. It is more truly the expression of feelings of 
friendship between the peoples and the govern- 
ments and the culmination of a process of gradual 
rapprochement which has been progressing stead- 
ily over the past 10 years. 


The New Germany 


Third of the facts we must never lose sight of is 
this one: Germany has changed. The Federal 


"Tbid., Oct. 11, 1954, p. 519. 
*Tbid., Aug. 4, 1952, p. 179. 
*Ibid., June 22, 1953, p. 877. 
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Republic is not the Second Reich; it is not the 
Weimar Republic; it is not the Third Reich. 
Quite possibly it is not the Germany of 1960, 
either. Germany is not static. It is developing 
and developing fast—and I use the word “develop- 
ing” in its connotation of maturing. Politically, 
economically, and socially this new Germany is a 
far cry from the Germany of Weimar Republic 
days—let alone the Germany of the Second or 
Third Reich. 

If I may be permitted a personal reference, I 
witnessed some of the troubles of the Weimar Re- 
public. I happened to be in Munich as a young 
consul from 1921 to 1925. That was in the years 
of struggle of that earlier and ill-fated Republic, 
and even then the handwriting was on the wall. 
That Republic was the victim of inflation, of mass 
unemployment, of bitterness and resentment over 
the loss of World War I, and of powerful opposi- 
tion from the country’s most influential groups— 
conservatives, imperialists, and militarists. Un- 
rest, violent demonstrations, discontent were the 
keynote of the times. I was in Munich when 
Adolph Hitler attempted the Putsch that failed to 
come off—and when he was using his enforced 
leisure in Landsberg prison to write Mein Kampf. 

The whole world knows of the Federal Repub- 
lic’s phenomenal economic recovery, and the na- 
tional election of September 1953, plus subsequent 
local elections, should have convinced the most 
skeptical of the political stability of the new Ger- 
many. The elections demonstrated clearly the 
broadly based support of the present government 
and established-the fact that the German people 
repudiate extremism of either right or left. The 
radical fringe groups were unable to win a single 
seat in the Bundestag. There is an opposition, 
as there should be, but this one—unlike its pred- 
ecessors in Weimar days—is made up largely of 
champions of democratic principles, civil rights, 
and freedom of speech. 

In its economic well-being, its political stability, 
its Western orientation, and in its determination 
to keep the peace, are the assurances many of us 
need in contemplating German rearmament. If 
the efforts of the present German Government are 
successful—and there is no indication that they 
will not be—the new army it is creating will have 
no way of setting itself up once more as a “state 
within the state.” The Federal Republic has its 
eyes on the future and has little inclination to 
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dwell in the past, but it has been attentive to the 
lessons provided by its predecessors in what not 
to do. 

It is far from my thought to imply that there is 
no similarity at all between the Germany of today 
and the Germany of yesterday, but the differences 
are impressive and fundamental. And change and 
growth are continuing. The Germans are the 
first to attribute the change for the better to cer- 
tain external influences that have been brought to 
bear on Germany. They list among them the cur- 
rency reform introduced by General Clay and his 
British and French colleagues in 1948, Marshall 
plan aid, the McCloy fund,” and the cultural ex- 
changes as most responsible for their recovery 
and welfare. It is gratifying that they feel that 
way. It is important to remember that the effec- 
tiveness of the aid we provided has been due in 
large measure to the intelligent and scrupulous 
use to which the Germans put it and to their basic 
desire to undertake honest and thorough reforms 
in many important areas of public life. 

And there is one more element of change which 
is perhaps the most dramatic and a truly revolu- 
tionary one. I refer to the gradual rapproche- 
ment of France and Germany. This development, 
understandably, is still in an early stage. It has 
already produced tangible and most enccuraging 
results. The Coal and Steel Community was the 
beginning of what we all hope to be an era of pro- 
gressive cooperation between these two nations; 
the Western European Union represents another 
important advance on the road to genuine and last- 
ing unity. For it is undoubtedly a truism that 
European unity must be built on Franco-German 
understanding—or it will never be built. 


Problem of Unification 


The fourth fact, and one that sometimes tends 
to overshadow the other three, is that Germany is 
divided and, in its division, is a potential of danger 
to Europe and lands beyond. This is not the first 
time that Germany has been a source of tension 
in Europe and a threat to world equilibrium. But 
in other times, Germany elected the role of dis- 
turber of the peace. Now, Germany is the un- 
happy victim of external forces—or, to be blunt, 
of Soviet strategy and maneuver. 


* A Special Projects Fund established by Mr. McCloy 
and administered by Hicoe for German community proj- 
ects. 
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At Potsdam in the summer of 1945, our wartime 
Soviet ally gave lipservice to the agreement that 
there should be uniformity in the treatment of the 
German people and that the four zones of occupa- 
tion should be treated as an economic unit. The 
Allied Control Council, composed of the military 
governors of the four zones of occupation, was 
soon paralyzed by Soviet intransigence and the 
Soviet veto. The Soviets vetoed action to make 
an economic unit of Germany; they violated the 
Potsdam agreement. 

From the beginning our aims for Germany and 
the Soviet aspirations were at odds. Within a 
year of the installation of the machinery for quad- 
ripartite administration of Germany, it was ob- 
vious that the Western powers wanted a self- 
supporting Germany, while the Soviet Union was 
interested in exploiting German industry, agri- 
culture, and labor for the benefit of the U.S.S.R. 
It was and no doubt still is the Kremlin aim to 
draw all of Germany into the Soviet orbit. 

During the summer of 1946, in the course of the 
second session of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
of the four occupation powers held at Paris, Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes stated the facts 
of quadripartite control of Germany very clearly. 
He said that the United States was unwilling to 
share responsibility for the economic paralysis 
and suffering that would result from continuation 
of administering Germany “in four closed com- 
partments.” He invited the three other powers to 
join their zones of occupation with the American 
zone as an economic unit. In September 1946 at 
Stuttgart, Mr. Byrnes delivered a speech that was 
broadcast throughout Germany and brought hope 
and new courage to the people." In it he laid down 
a constructive economic program for Germany 
and warned that only a drastic fiscal reform pro- 
gram applied uniformly throughout the country 
could prevent ruinous inflation. 

That was a turning point for Germany and for 
Europe, and it was the beginning of the end of 
quadripartite administration of Germany. The 
Western powers introduced the currency reform 
not only in their zones but also in the Western 
sectors of Berlin. The Soviets responded with 
the blockade—and we responded with the air lift. 

Under the administration of Britain, France, 


and the United States, Western Germany moved 


4 BULLETIN of Sept. 15, 1946, p. 496. 
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toward independence and recovery. On Septem- 
ber 21, 1949, the Federal Republic of Germany 
was established; military government gave way 
to civilian administration of the Allied High Com- 
mission.” The Federal Republic had _ been 
launched on troubled seas, but it charted its course 
toward sovereignty and freedom. 

A matter of days later, October 7 to be exact, 
the Soviet authorities created a puppet German 
government by military fiat in the East Zone and 
announced that this so-called “German Democratic 
Republic,” set up without benefit of elections, was 
the legitimate spokesman of the German people." 

Germany was divided, politically, economically, 
and physically. The Iron Curtain had been rung 
down, closing off 17 million German people in the 
Soviet Zone from their relatives and friends, and 
condemning them to the oppression of a Soviet- 
dominated police state. 

Since that time it has consistently been United 
States policy to work for the reunification of Ger- 
many by peaceful means. Britain and France 
have joined with our Government in repeated 
requests to the Soviet Union to permit reunifica- 
tion on the basis of free democratic elections. Up 
to the present moment, the Soviet Union has con- 
sistently refused to permit reunification on any 
basis that either Germany or the three Western 
nations could accept. While the United States 
has sought peaceful means of reunification for 
Germany and supported the Federal Republic’s 
integration with the West, the Soviet Union has 
treated the reunification issue as a political bomnb— 
or at times as a political prize. We all know how 
the Soviet Union fought against the ratification 
of the Paris Pacts to the bitter end, how it alter- 
nated threats and promises in its attempts to pre- 
vent German ratification. “Ratify the treaties,” 
it said to the Federal Republic in effect, “and 
you'll never be reunited with your brothers of the 
German Democratic Republic.” And out of the 
other side of its mouth, it said : “Reject the treaties 
and you can have reunification with free elections 
tossed in.” In spite of this propaganda barrage, 
the German Federal Republic went ahead and 
ratified the treaties, and it is now joined with the 
West for purposes of defense and the common 
welfare. 





* [bid., Oct. 8, 1949, p. 512. 
* Tbid., Nov. 21, 1949, p. 761. 
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Question of German Neutrality 


Since the ratifications brought the treaties into 
effect, the world has been very attentive to cer- 
tain indications on the part of the Soviet Union 
that some kind of change is in process; whether 
the change is in their tactics, their strategy, or 
their hearts is a subject of widespread speculation. 
Soviet acquiescence to an Austrian state treaty 
after all these years raised hopes that the Soviet 
Union is genuinely interested in lessening ten- 
sions. Mr. Molotov’s remarks made at the sign- 
ing of the Austrian treaty, in making it clear that 
the Soviet Union would exact German neutrality 
and the Federal Republic’s disavowal of the Paris 
Pacts as the price of German reunification, have 
aroused more speculation. “With their natural 
and profound yearning for reunification,” many 
people ask, “can we expect the Germans to with- 
stand the offer of the Soviet Union?” 

The answer to that is: We can and do. At this 
point, I should like to quote Secretary Dulles’ 
remarks to the press on May 24,* when questioned 
about the policy of this country on the subject 
of German neutrality: 

It is the view of the United States that a policy of 
neutrality has no application to a country of the character 
of Germany. It is all well to talk about neutrality for 
a country such as Austria, a small country with 7 million 
people. But I do not believe that anybody realistically 


believes that the German people, 70-odd million of them, 
are destined to play the role of a neutral country. 


What is even more to the point than our posi- 
tion in regard to German neutrality, since the Fed- 
eral Republic is now a sovereign state, is the posi- 
tion of the Germans themselves. There is no 
denying the fact that the problem of German 
reunification is closely related to the important 
problem of disarmament. Recently the German 
Ambassador to this country, Dr. [Heinz L.] 
Krekeler said: “We know that the greatest hope 
for the reunification of Germany lies within a 
worldwide settlement of the present tensions be- 
tween East and West,” and he added: “We also 
know that we must not try for a reunification of 
Germany at a price or under conditions which 
would endanger our security.” He concluded: 
“We cannot possibly agree, therefore, to any plans 
for a neutralization of Germany.” When he made 


that speech, Dr. Krekeler had just returned from 


* Tbid., June 6, 1955, p. 932. 
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a most important conference with Chancellor 
Adenauer. 

And as recently as June 14, on the occasion of 
the press reception in his honor in Washington, 
Chancellor Adenauer himself made a very clear 
policy statement: 

“In recent weeks,” he said, “it has been said 
that we Germans might be prepared again to sac- 
rifice our partnership with the Western nations 
and the obligations which we have just undertaken. 
In answer to this I can assure you most emphati- 
cally—Germany will honor her obligations.” 
“Then,” he continued, “reference has also been 
made to the question of neutrality or neutraliza- 
tion. ... In my opinion, the neutrality or neu- 
tralization of Germany would in a relatively short 
time permit Soviet Russia to extend her power 
over all of Western Europe. I do not think that 
the United States would desire such a thing.” 

I believe that understanding of the far-reaching 
effects of this tragic division of Germany is in- 
creasing. It is not hard to understand how the 
division has set into action an element of universal 
uncertainty and insecurity. Every one of us can 
understand that it causes human suffering to many 
thousands of German families torn cruelly apart. 
And one does not need to be a psychologist to 
appreciate that continued division conceivably 
could stir up nationalist feelings and Irredentist 
aspirations. But it is reassuring to know that the 
parties supporting Chancellor Adenauer and the 
majority of the German people do not intend to 
barter away their new alliances with the West for 
specious promises. 


Unification and International Tension 


Our own position with respect to German uni- 
fication has been clearly defined. We have given 
wholehearted support to the Germans in their de- 
termination not to accept a status quo that is based 
on the dismemberment of their nation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we Americans have never had much 
reverence for the sanctity of the status quo. A 
status quo in this instance is unacceptable for both 
humanitarian and political reasons. To us the 
partition of Germany is far more than a mere 
symptom of global malaise. It cannot be said to 
be the cause, but this unnatural condition contrib- 
utes to it by intensifying and perpetuating a state 
of international tension. For that reason, our 
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enlightened self-interest as well as our sympathy 
for the German people demands the restoration of 
German unity. And we shall continue our 
search—happily a joint search conducted with the 
Federal Republic and our other allies of Western 
Europe—for a solution. 

We are convinced that, as the division of Ger- 
many is an element in the worldwide dilemma and 
not an isolated problem, it may well be that the 
solution may be found in relationship to the world 
situation rather than in isolation. We all realize 
that there is a universal desire to ease tensions 
and for an enduring peace. As the President has 
promised, we will bend our efforts to the attain- 
ment of these objectives. Nevertheless, we reject 
utterly any formula advanced for the relaxation of 
tensions that depends upon a perpetuation of ex- 
isting injustices and dangers, including the divi- 
sion of Germany. Conversely, we hold that neither 
the reunification of Germany nor the resolution 
of any other outstanding question should or could 
be achieved at the expense of Western unity and 
strength. Relaxation of tension does not mean 
relaxation of vigilance or effort. On the contrary, 
it means continuing strain until we know for cer- 
tain whether present Soviet maneuvers signify a 
change of objectives or merely a change of tactics. 

As for the future—prophecy is always a thank- 
less undertaking. There are certainly solid rea- 
sons for the expectation that the Federal Republic 
of Germany will remain a devoted partner and 
ally. That expectation is based on the facts of 
Germany’s postwar record, on the aspirations of 
the German people, and on the caliber of postwar 
Germany’s leadership. We have every reason to 
believe that, given a fair chance, Germany’s prog- 
ress guided by the Chancellor’s wise policy of 
political and economic gradualism will continue, 
to the benefit of the German people as well as the 
free world. 

No discussion these days seems to be fashionable 
without a reference to the coming “summit” con- 
ference in Geneva. Its area of interest is, of 
course, important and comprehensive. There is a 
desire to avoid a rigid formal agenda. No doubt, 
a number of controversial subjects will come up for 
discussion. It would be surprising if the prob- 
lem of Germany were not among them. 

The coming conference we hope will provide a 
means of testing how substantial the apparent 
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recent changes of attitude of the Russians may be. 
The conference may reveal and clarify the inten- 
tions of the Soviets even though the discussions 
will be limited to exploration of ways and means 
of identifying and then later tackling the prob- 
lems. This may call for a lengthy series of meet- 
ings at different levels over an extended period of 
time. 

As for us and our allies, well, with Western 
unity a reality instead of a hope, we face the 
Soviets at Geneva from a more comfortable and 
advantageous position of strength. We can af- 
ford to be patient as well as determined. We 
have learned to be cautious in these matters. It 
would be exceedingly witless of us after all these 
years of experience to let ourselves be trapped 
into unrealistic expectations or stampeded into 
unconsidered conclusions or actions. 

You may recall an exceedingly interesting com- 
ment made by Chancellor Adenauer at Harvard 
last week. There is food for thought in it. “I 
think,” said our distinguished visitor, “that the 
West should keep in mind one thing above all 
others at the approaching conferences: For the 
people of the West time is important and therefore 
they are impatient and they press for an immediate 
and visible success. Time means nothing to the 
Russians; they are interested only in space and 
not in time. In this they have a definite advan- 
tage in negotiations which by their very nature are 
most complicated. In my opinion, the West can- 
not have too much patience.” 

This is wise counsel. We shall heed it. And 
may I say that it is comforting to have associates 
like Chancellor Adenauer whose statesmanship 
will be a major factor in cementing our new alli- 
ance with the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Delegation to Heads of Government 
Meeting at Geneva 


The White House on July 1 announced the fol- 
lowing delegation to the four-power conference of 
Heads of Government at Geneva July 18. 


The President 

The Secretary of State 

Dillon Anderson, Special Assistant to the President 

Charles E. Bohlen, U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union 

Robert R. Bowie, Director, Policy Planning Staff, Depart- 
ment of State 
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James C. Hagerty, Press Secretary to the President 

Douglas MacArthur II, Counselor, Department of State 

Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs 

Herman Phleger, Legal Adviser, Department of State 

Llewellyn E. Thompson, U.S. Ambassador to Austria 


U.S., U.K., and France Hold 
Talks With Yugoslavia 


Following is the text of a joint communique 
issued at Belgrade on June 27 following a series 
of quadripartite talks: 


Talks were held in Belgrade from June 24 to 27 
between the Yugoslav Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, M. Prica, the Ambassadors 
of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France on the general international situation and 
questions of direct mutual concern. 

These talks were a further step in a series of 
consultations, individual, or collective, between 
representatives of the three Western Governments 
and the Yugoslav Government. 

This exchange of views, which took place in an 
atmosphere of cordiality and mutual confidence, 
confirmed the wide measure of agreement among 
the four Governments in their approach to the 
various international questions under review. 

This meeting had special significance in view 
of the recent more favorable developments in the 
international situation. The four Governments 
were agreed that solutions to outstanding prob- 
lems should be sought by peaceful means and by 
negotiations based upon full respect for and recog- 
nition of the right of all nations to independence, 
equality, self-defense and collective security in 
conformity with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. They will continue to promote such 
solutions. 

The four Governments express their firm con- 
viction that the existence of a strong and inde- 
pendent Yugoslavia and continued cooperation 
between them under conditions of full equality are 
a contribution to peace and stability. They con- 
sider that the fruitful cooperation being developed 
in all fields in the Balkan alliance is also an im- 
portant contribution to peace and stability in this 
part of the world. 

They believe that this method of exchange of 
views can help to promote an even closer under- 
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standing between themselves and can also contrib- 
ute to a further improvement in the general 
international situation and to world peace. They 
are confident that the good relations developed 
between them in recent years in so many fields will 
be maintained and further expanded. 


Assessment of San Francisco Meeting 


News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 393 dated June 28 


I returned from a week in San Francisco which 
was very useful. I reported on it fully last night 
to the President. There were at San Francisco 
Foreign Ministers from 37 countries, and I had 
the opportunity of talking with many of them 
about matters of common concern. Thus the 
meeting not only served to renew the dedication 
of the members to the principles of the United 
Nations. It also served the charter purpose of 
providing a place for “harmonizing” the action 
of the nations through high-level exchanges of 
views. 

The statements that were made by the Foreign 
Ministers of Great Britain, France, and by myself 
showed quite clearly the positions which we can 
be expected to take at the Geneva Conference. 
Also, the statement by Mr. Molotov indicated the 
position which the Soviet Union will probably 
take at that conference. There were a number of 
private conversations which, so far as substance 
was concerned, merely confirmed the positions 
which were taken publicly. We were able to 
reach agreement upon all important procedural 
points so that it can be expected that the Geneva 
Conference will get under way promptly and 
smoothly. 

It is to be deplored that at this juncture, when 
we are trying to consolidate peace, Soviet air 
fighters seem to have been “trigger happy” in the 
Bering Sea. So far, however, we doubt that that 
represents a considered policy on the part of the 
Soviet Union. Certainly we hope not. At least, 
the Soviet Union has made an expression of regret 
which is, I believe, the first time that it has pub- 
licly indicated to us regret over the conduct of its 
armed forces. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
the Geneva Conference can begin on the assump- 
tion that all of the four participants genuinely 
desire a secure peace. 
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Elections in Viet-Nam 
Press release 396 dated June 28 


At his news conference on June 28, Secretary 
Dulles was asked the position of the United States 
with respect to elections in Viet-Nam. The Sec- 
retary replied: 


Neither the United States Government nor the 
Government of Viet-Nam is, of course, a party to 
the Geneva armistice agreements. We did not 
sign them, and the Government of Viet-Nam did 
not sign them and, indeed, protested against them. 
On the other hand, the United States believes, 
broadly speaking, in the unification of countries 
which have a historic unity, where the people are 
akin. We also believe that, if there are conditions 
of really free elections, there is no serious risk that 
the Communists would win. 

The Communists have never yet won any free 
election. Idon’t think they ever will. Therefore, 
we are not afraid at all of elections, provided they 
are held under conditions of genuine freedom 
which the Geneva armistice agreement calls for. 
If those conditions can be provided we would be 
in favor of elections, because we believe that they 
would bring about the unification of the country 
under free government auspices. 


Visit of Prime Minister U Nu 


Press release 397 dated June 28 


At his news conference on June 28, Secretary 
Dulles was asked whether he would discuss with 
Prime Minister U Nu of Burma a relaxation of 
tensions. The Secretary replied: 


Yes, we no doubt will talk about that. We look 
forward very much to this visit tomorrow of U Nu. 
I had the pleasure of being the guest of his Gov- 
ernment at Burma last March, and we had very 
good talks at the time. I expect that this will give 
us occasion to renew those talks. He has an inter- 
esting point of view, and I am always happy to 
have a chance of exchanging views with him. 


Treatment of Far Eastern Questions 
at Heads of Government Meeting 
Press release 398 dated June 28 

At his news conference on June 28, Secretary 
Dulles was asked about the possibility of Far East- 
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ern questions being raised at the Geneva Heads of 
Government meeting. He replied: 


The Soviets have indicated that they may make 
certain proposals for a further conference at which 
Far Eastern matters might be discussed, but I do 
not think that, beyond that, the topic is likely to 
come up. 


Asked whether the Soviets had indicated whom 
they would want at this further conference, the 
Secretary replied: 


Well, they have given some indications. They 
at first indicated that they would probably renew 
the proposal which they made at the Berlin con- 
ference a year ago last January and February for 
a five-power conference. They have since indi- 
cated that they might suggest a somewhat larger 
conference than the five-power conference. 


Asked whether that would be an opportune time 
to go back to the question of the reunification of 
Korea, Secretary Dulles replied: 


Well, we doubt very much whether that will be 
a profitable subject for discussion at the Geneva 
conference. Of course you know that the Geneva 
conference is not designed in any event to reach 
any substantive decisions but merely to set up 
procedures for arriving at results which we both 
find acceptable in principle. I do not think that 
there is any reason to believe that a procedure 
could now be found for unifying Korea which 
would be any better, or which would be more apt 
to succeed, than the effort which was made at 
Geneva a year ago which failed. 


Asked about the possibility of a further confer- 
ence on the Far East, the Secretary said: 


Well, I would be surprised, in the light of what 
I now know, if it would be possible to agree upon 
a future procedure. The views of the Soviet 
Union and of ourselves seem to be quite far apart 
in that respect. 


Asked whether that meant that he was not pre- 
pared at this time to agree to a later Far East 
conference which would include Communist 
China, the Secretary replied: 


Well, it would of course depend upon the com- 
position of the conference. We have taken the 
position, which in essence I reaffirmed in my 
speech at San Francisco last Friday, that we are 
not prepared to deal with the interests of countries 
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behind their back. Therefore any conference 
which was designed to deal with the substantive 
matters which concerned the Republic of China we 
would not be prepared to deal with without its 
participation. So far the suggestions which have 
been made from the Communist side wholly ex- 
clude any participation by the Republic of China. 
Therefore, there seems to be an impasse on that 
topic. 

Asked about Mr. Molotov’s suggestion at his 
San Francisco news conference that the United 
States and Red China ought to have direct nego- 
tiations, Secretary Dulles replied: 


On the question of the direct talks between Com- 
munist China and the United States, I have al- 
ready indicated that there are certain matters 
which we are prepared to talk about. There are 
a good many people who are trying to be helpful 
and trying to tell us how those talks can be con- 
ducted, and we are accepting as much of that 
information as we think is dependable and useful 
and therefore have not yet come ourselves to the 
point of having any such direct talks. But we do 
not exclude them as a matter of principle. 


If we accept the idea of direct talks with Com- 
munist China, would that be interpreted by our 
own Government and others, perhaps, as recogni- 
tion of Red China, the Secretary was asked. He 
replied: 


It wouldn’t involve recognition at all. We al- 
ready have talked with them. We talked with 
them at Panmunjom, we talked with them at 
Geneva last year. As I have said many times, 
you may have to recognize the fact of evil but 
that doesn’t mean that you clasp it to your bosom. 
Where there are facts that you have to deal with 
we don’t close our eyes to those facts. Talks have 
taken place and could take place without any 
diplomatic recognition at all. 


German Reunification 


Press release 399 dated June 28 

At his news conference on June 28, Secretary 
Dulles was asked whether he would comment on 
the stress laid by Foreign Minister Molotov at a 
news conference at San Francisco on the fact that 
the Soviet Union is willing to postpone or defer 
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the problem of German reunification for some 
indefinite period. The Secretary replied: 


Well, it does seem as though the Soviet Union 
has lost interest in the reunification of Germany. 
It would seem, perhaps, that they talked about that 
when they thought it might be good bait to try to 
prevent the Republic of Germany from joining the 
Nato and Western European Union, and now that 
it ceases to serve as a bait for that purpose they 
have no interest in it. 

I would greatly deplore that loss of interest be- 
cause, if there is a genuine desire to advance the 
cause of peace and remove causes of international 
friction, certainly there should be a desire to unify 
Germany. The indefinite prolongation of that 
separation of part of a great people from their 
fellows isanevil. It isan evil which cannot be in- 
definitely prolonged without, as I said at San 
Francisco, leading to new evils and new trouble. 
Therefore, any realistic effort to solve problems 
which contain within them the seeds of injustice 
and greater evil must include the problem of the 
reunification of Germany. 


Bering Sea Plane Incident 
Press release 400 dated June 28 


At his news conference on June 28, Secretary 
Dulles was asked a series of questions relating to 
the shooting down of a U. 8. naval plane in the 
Bering Sea on June 23 by Soviet MIG's. The first 
question related to the amount of damage suffered 
by the United States. The Secretary said: 

I can’t give you that in figures. The plane itself 
was a total loss, and there are injuries to some of 
the crew. But how to evaluate that in terms of 
dollars, I don’t know yet. 

Asked whether the US. position is that the 
Soviet Union should pay the full amount of the 
damage, Secretary Dulles replied: 

That is what we asked, yes. 

Asked how far the scene of this shooting was 


from the respective air frontiers of the United. 


States and the Soviet Union, the Secretary replied: 


Well we think we know exactly. There is al- 
ways a slight possibility of error within limited 
margins. But it seems quite clear that the air- 
plane was not within the air frontier of the Soviet 
Union, even by their own definition. They claim 
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air space 12 miles out from the mainland. We do 
not accept that thesis, but even on that theory it 
would seem that the plane was outside of even 
their 12-mile limit. 

How much outside, the Secretary was asked. 
He replied: 

An appreciable amount. Of course the channel 
there between St. Lawrence Island and the Soviet 
mainland is itself only about 50 miles wide, so 
that the middle of the channel is about 25 miles 
from each side. So you are operating there with 
fairly narrow margins. 

Asked whether the United States will continue 
to request full payment and reparations for the 
crew, the Secretary replied: 

There has been no decision yet reached on that 
point. I discussed the matter with the President 
last night. There are some further facts which 
we are seeking to gather and probably no decision 
will be made until the matter has been further 
considered within the next day or two. 


Asked how close the Russian plane that did the 
shooting was to our frontier, Secretary Dulles 
said: 

Well, our estimate is that the plane was slightly 
to the west of the middle of the channel. 


Are we asking that the Russian flyers be pun- 
ished in any way for this, the Secretary was asked. 
He replied: 


I asked of Mr. Molotov that appropriate action 
be taken in the event that it was clear that there 
had been a violation—a willful violation—by the 
Soviet flyers of the principle of international law. 


Asked where the Russian planes came from, the 
Secretary replied: 


They apparently came from the Soviet main- 
land, almost directly opposite St. Lawrence 
Island. 


Asked if he could elaborate on the slight possi- 
bility of error, the Secretary replied: 


All I mean is that there are no instruments 
which enable you to be absolutely sure as to pre- 
cisely where you are. There isa slight margin of 
error always present in these facilities for loca- 
tion. But we are as certain as it is humanly pos- 
sible to be that the plane was not within the Soviet 
air zone, even by their own definition. 
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How high was this aircraft when it was at- 
tacked, the Secretary was asked. He said: 


It was about 10,000 feet. 


Asked whether he thought Mr. Molotov was sur- 
prised when he heard about this event or expressed 
surprise, the Secretary replied: 


He gave every indication of being surprised, yes. 


Asked whether he had any information that 
Soviet fighter pilots have been operating in the 
Formosa Straits, Secretary Dulles replied that he 
did not. 


Asked whether he ruled out the possibility that 
the shooting was done deliberately because they 
were perhaps on the trail of something the Rus- 
sians did not want them to see, the Secretary 
replied: 

They were not on the trail, in fact, of anything. 
This flight was a routine flight which has been 
made, I think, approximately a hundred times 
within the last year. It’s a flight which is nor- 
mally made about twice a week, and the course of 
the plane is the same each time, subject to minor 
deviations due to atmospheric conditions. It isa 
flight which starts at Kodiak, goes up north, 
swings around, and comes back into Kodiak. It’s 
a plane which makes that flight for the purpose of 
observing vessels in distress and things of that 
sort. That has no relationship of any kind to any 
military activity, and, as I say, it’s a routine flight. 
It’s like a milk train—you can count on it almost 
as being in that particular area at a certain time 
twice a week. 


European Security System 
Press release 401 dated June 28 

At his news conference on Jume 28, Secretary 
Dulles was asked what, in the light of his conver- 
sations at San Francisco, was his understanding of 
the meaning of the phrase “European security sys- 
tem.” He replied: 


Well, there has been developed under the Nato 
and Western European Union a system which is 
designed to give security for at least Western 
Europe in terms of controlling the degree of con- 
tinental armaments which will be permissible to 
the continental members of that organization, so 
as to be sure that while there is enough for defense 
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there will not be enough for aggression. There 
has been worked out there the first effective sys- 
tem—lI believe it will be effective—of multilateral 
land armaments control that the world has ever 
known. That marks a great advance. 

If it were feasible to have a system of limitation 
and controls applicable to the Eastern countries, 
that would be a further advance. Now, that is my 
idea of a European security system. I’m not sure 
that that is the same idea that the Soviet Union 
has. 


Would it go further into a system of nonaggres- 
sion agreements between the Eastern and Western 
blocs, or does it depend solely on armaments, the 
Secretary was asked. He replied: 


My view about this nonaggression business is 
that all of us are either parties to or committed 
to the nonaggression principle of the United Na- 
tions Charter. It is provided there that none of 
the members will use force or the threat of force 
in its international relations. And while the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, because of the Soviet 
opposition, is not itself a member of the United 
Nations, it has agreed to abide by that principle. 

Furthermore, we are bound by the United Na- 
tions Charter to seek that those principles will 
be applied to nonmember states. So you have 
a nonaggression agreement in as formal and ex- 
plicit a way as you can have it. 

The problem is, are you going to, or can you, 
trust nations to abide by that and can you imple- 
ment that provision so as to make it less likely 
that nations will be able to violate it if they have 
the desire to do so? I think that something can 
be done to implement further that principle. But 
I do not see that it adds anything to pile promises 
on promises. If nations are faithful to their 
promises, there is already a nonaggression provi- 
sion which is broad in scope and specific in its 
terms. I would not think that any of us would 
feel any safer if countries agreed to do what they 
have already agreed to do. 


Asked what he thought the Soviet concept of 
European security was, the Secretary replied: 


Well, we know what that is because that plan 
was produced by Mr. Molotov at the Berlin con- 
ference a year ago last January.’ He had his 


European security plan, which in effect involved a 


+ BULLETIN of Feb. 22, 1954, p. 269. 
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liquidation of Naro and the creation of a single 
regional security system covering all of Europe. 
Now that, as I pointed out at the time to him, 
is completely unacceptable to the United States; 
and, as the French and the British pointed 
out, it was unacceptable to them, because you can- 
not base a real security system through a joining 
of forces with those whom you don’t trust. 

I pointed out in my speech at San Francisco 
the fact that these collective security systems have 
grown up under the authorization of the charter 
as between nations which trusted each other. 
They are needed because there is not trust as be- 
tween all nations. You cannot practically have 
the joining of forces for collective security as be- 
tween nations which do not trust each other. 

There are nations which believe in undermining 
the governments of others, nations which believe 
in reducing to a state of captivity other nations 
which have had a long record of independent 
existence. A joining of forces with nations who 
believe and act that way does not add to anybody’s 
security at all. Thatisafraud. Therefore, that 
kind of security system is not acceptable. It is 
designed to destroy a system which is effective, in 
which people do place confidence, and replace it by 
a system in which no confidence could be placed. 


Asked whether he was hopeful that an agree- 
ment can be reached for a sort of balance of forces 
which would diminish the possibility of war, the 
Secretary replied: 


I consider that that is a possibility ; not a possi- 
bility, obviously, to be realized at Geneva, because 
it is an extremely complicated subject and there 
are infinite varieties of formulae which might be 
applied. There are many permutations and com- 
binations which would all have to be explored. 
But if there is a desire to reduce the burden of 
armament, particularly as regards Europe, pend- 
ing the possibility of reduction on a global basis, 
then I think the prospect is not entirely without 
hope. 


Asked which he thought should come first in the 
discussions at Geneva, a European security system 
or the reunification of Germany, the Secretary 
replied: 


I think it is very difficult to deal with the one 
wholly apart from the other. I would think that 
both lines ought to be explored more or less at 
the same time. 
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Asked whether his doubts of the Russian in- 
terest in unifying Germany could be interpreted 
as meaning he doubted that the Russians really 
want a relaxation of tensions and frictions, Mr. 
Dulles replied: 


I mean to imply that, unless they are prepared 
to discuss such a problem as the reunification of 
Germany, that, in my opinion, would throw doubt 
upon the sincerity of their desire to remove causes 
of tension. 


Data on Atomic Radiation 


U.S./U.N. press release 2179 dated June 22 

The following statement was issued at San 
Francisco on June 21 by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations: 


Although the best scientific information known 
to us shows that properly safeguarded nuclear 
testing, in contrast with nuclear warfare, is not 
a threat to human health, there has been concern 
in several parts of the world over the problem of 
radiation from atomic tests and of its effect upon 
human health and safety. There is already a 
large body of scientific data in existence relating 
to this question and we in the United States are 
making intensive studies of it. 

These studies must and will continue. 

But the data which already exist and which will 
become available in the future, both in the United 
States of America and in other countries, have not 
been collated. We, therefore, propose that these 
data from all countries should be assembled, so 
that all nations can be satisfied that humanity is 
not endangered by these tests. 

We believe that the United Nations can perform 
an important service in undertaking to bring this 
about. The best place to assemble all available 
information is the United Nations. We think 
that the next General Assembly should establish 
a procedure to receive and assemble radiological 
information collected by the various states, as well 
as the results of national studies of radiation ef- 
fects on human health and safety. 

The collation by the United Nations of scientific 
reports and data on radiation levels could set at 
rest unjustified fears, combat sensational distor- 
tion in the light of truth, and lead to humanity’s 
learning how to deal best with the problems of 
atomic radiation. 
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Atoms-for-Peace Agreement With Turkey 


On May 3 the White House announced the ap- 
proval of the following proposed agreement be- 
tween the Governments of the Republic of Turkey 
and the United States for cooperation in the field 
of research in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
This is the first agreement of its kind proposed 
under the provisions of the Atomic E'nergy Act of 
1954 (Public Law 703, 83d Cong.). 


Agreement for Cooperation Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of 
the Turkish Republic 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
hold great promise for all mankind; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Turkish 
Republic desire to cooperate with each other in 
the development of such peaceful uses of atomic 
energy; and 

Whereas there is well advanced the design and 
development of several types of research reactors 
(as defined in Article X of this Agreement) ; and 

Whereas research reactors are useful in the pro- 
duction of research quantities of radioisotopes, in 
medical therapy and in numerous other research 
activities and at the same time are a means of 


* BULLETIN of May 23, 1955, p. 865. For an announce- 
ment of the initialing of nine other agreements for coopera- 
tion, see ibid., June 20, 1955, p. 1018. Further atoms-for- 
peace agreements have since been initialed with the fol- 
lowing countries: on June 14 with Venezuela (press re- 
lease 350), Portugal (press release 351), the Netherlands 
(press release 352), the Philippines (press release 353), 
and China (press release 354) ; on June 15 with Pakistan 
(press release 356) ; on June 20 with Chile (press release 
371); on June 21 with Japan (press release 376); on 
June 22 with Greece (press release 379) ; on June 24 with 
Uruguay (press release 382) ; and on July 1 with Sweden 
(press release 412), Peru (press release 414), and Korea 
(press release 416). More extensive agreements were 
signed on June 15 with Belgium, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom. See p. 58. 
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affording valuable training and experience in 
nuclear science and engineering useful in the de- 
velopment of other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy including civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of the Turkish Re- 
public desires to pursue a research and develop- 
ment program looking toward the realization of 
the peaceful and humanitarian uses of atomic en- 
ergy and desires to obtain assistance from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
United States industry with respect to this pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States 
of America, represented by the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Commission”), desires to assist the 
Government of the Turkish Republic in such a 
program ; 

The Parties therefore agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Subject to the limitations of Article V, the par- 
ties hereto will exchange information in the fol- 
lowing fields: 


A. Design, construction and operation of re- 
search reactors and their use as research, devel- 
opment, and engineering tools and in medical 
therapy. 

B. Health and safety problems related to the 
operation and use of research reactors. 

C. The use of radioactive isotopes in physical 
and biological research, medical therapy, agri- 
culture, and industry. 


Articte IT 


A. The Commission will lease to the Govern- 
ment of the Turkish Republic uranium enriched 
in the isotope U-235, subject to the terms and con- 
ditions provided herein, as may be required as in- 
itial and replacement fuel in the operation of re- 
search reactors which the Government of the 
Turkish Republic, in consultation with the Com- 
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mission, decides to construct and as required in 
agreed experiments related thereto. Also, the 
Commission will lease to the Government of the 
Turkish Republic uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235, subject to the terms and conditions pro- 
vided herein, as may be required as initial and re- 
placement fuel in the operation of such research 
reactors as the Government of the Turkish Re- 
public may, in consultation with the Commission, 
decide to authorize private individuals or private 
organizations under its jurisdiction to construct 
and operate, provided the Government of the 
Turkish Republic shall at all times maintain suffi- 
cient control of the material and the operation of 
the reactor to enable the Government of the Turk- 
ish Republic to comply with the provisions of this 
Agreement and the applicable provisions of the 
lease arrangement. 

B. The quantity of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 transferred by the Commission into 
the custody of the Government of the Turkish Re- 
public shall not at any time be in excess of six 
(6) kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium en- 
riched up to a maximum of twenty percent (20%) 
U-235, unless the Commission shall specify that 
a greater quantity of such material may be trans- 
ferred under this Agreement to the Government of 
the Turkish Republic or authorized persons under 
its jurisdiction. 

C. When any fuel elements containing U-235 
leased by the Commission require replacement, 
they shall be returned to the Commission, and ex- 
cept as may be agreed, the form and content of the 
irradiated fuel elements shall not be altered after 
their removal from the reactor and prior to de- 
livery to the Commission. 

D. The lease of uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 under this Article shall be on such terms and 
conditions as may be mutually agreed and under 
the conditions stated in Articles VI and VII. 


Articte IIT 


Subject to the availability of supply and as may 
be mutually agreed, the Commission will sell or 
lease through such means as it deems appropriate, 
to the Government of the Turkish Republic or au- 
thorized persons under its jurisdiction such reactor 
materials, other than special nuclear materials, as 
are not obtainable on the commercial market and 
which are required in the construction and opera- 
tion of research reactors in Turkey. The sale or 
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lease of these materials shall be on such terms as 
may be agreed. 


Arrticite [IV 


It is contemplated that, as provided in this Ar- 
ticle, private individuals and private organiza- 
tions in either the United States or Turkey may 
deal directly with private individuals and private 
organizations in the other country. Accordingly, 
with respect to the subjects of agreed exchange of 
information as provided in Article I, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will permit persons 
under its jurisdiction to transfer and export ma- 
terials, including equipment and devices, to, and 
perform services for, the Government of the Turk- 
ish Republic and such persons under its jurisdic- 
tion as are authorized by the Government of the 
Turkish Republic to receive and possess such ma- 
terials and utilize such services, subject to: 


A. Limitations in Article V. 

B. Applicable laws, regulations and license re- 
quirements of the Government of the United 
States, and the Government of the Turkish 
Republic. 


ARTICLE V 


Restricted Data shall not be communicated 
under this Agreement and no materials or equip- 
ment and devices shall be transferred and no serv- 
ices shall be furnished under this Agreement to 
the Government of the Turkish Republic or au- 
thorized persons under its jurisdiction if the 
transfer of any such materials or equipment and 
devices or the furnishing of any such services in- 
volves the communication of Restricted Data. 


ArtTIcLte VI 


A. The Government of the Turkish Republic 
agrees to maintain such safeguards as are neces- 
sary to assure that the uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 leased from the Commission shall 
be used solely for the purposes agreed in accord- 
ance with this Agreement and to assure the safe- 
keeping of this material. 

B. The Government of the Turkish Republic 
agrees to maintain such safeguards as are neces- 
sary to assure that all other reactor materials, 
including equipment and devices, purchased in the 
United States of America under this Agreement 
by the Government of the Turkish Republic or 
authorized persons under its jurisdiction, shall be 
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used solely for the design, construction, and opera- 
tion of research reactors which the Government 
of the Turkish Republic decides to construct and 
operate and for research in connection therewith, 
except as may otherwise be agreed. 

C. In regard to research reactors constructed 
pursuant to this Agreement the Government of 
the Turkish Republic agrees to maintain records 
relating to power levels of operation and burnup 
of reactor fuels and to make annual reports to the 
Commission on these subjects. If the Commission 
requests, the Government of the Turkish Republic 
will permit Commission representatives to observe 
from time to time the condition and use of any 
leased material and to observe the performance of 
the reactor in which the material is used. 


ArTIcLE VII 


Guaranties Prescribed by the U. S. 
Atomic E'nergy Act of 1954 


The Government of the Turkish Republic guar- 
anties that: 


A. Safeguards provided in Article VI shall be 
maintained. 

B. No material, including equipment and de- 
vices, transferred to the Government of the Turk- 
ish Republic or authorized persons under its juris- 
diction, pursuant to this Agreement, by lease, sale, 
or otherwise will be used for atomic weapons or 
for research on or development of atomic weapons 
or for any other military purposes, and that no 
such material, including equipment and devices, 
will be transferred to unauthorized persons or 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Government of 
the Turkish Republic except as the Commission 
may agree to such transfer to another nation and 
then only if in the opinion of the Commission such 
transfer falls within the scope of an agreement 
for cooperation between the United States and 
the other nation. 


ArtIcLe VIII 


This Agreement shall enter into force on June 
10, 1955 and remain in force until June 9, 1965, 
inclusively, and shall be subject to renewal as may 
be mutually agreed. 

At the expiration of this Agreement or any ex- 
tension thereof the Government of the Turkish 
Republic shall deliver to the United States all 
fuel elements containing reactor fuels leased by 
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the Commission and any other fuel material leased 
by the Commission. Such fuel elements and such 
fuel materials shall be delivered to the Commis- 
sion at a site in the United States designated by 
the Commission at the expense of the Govern- 
ment of the Turkish Republic, and such delivery 
shall be made under appropriate safeguards 
against radiation hazards while in transit. 


ARTICLE LX 


It is the hope and expectation of the parties 
that this initial Agreement for Cooperation will 
lead to consideration of further cooperation ex- 
tending to the design, construction, and operation 
of power producing reactors. Accordingly, the 
parties will consult with each other trom time to 
time concerning the feasibility of an additional 
agreement for cooperation with respect to the 
production of power from atomic energy in 
Turkey. 


ARTICLE X 
For purposes of this Agreement: 


A. “Commission” means the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission or its duly authorized 
representatives. 

B. “Equipment and devices” means any instru- 
ment or apparatus, and includes research reactors, 
as defined herein, and their component parts. 

C. “Research reactor” means a reactor which is 
designed for the production of neutrons and other 
radiations for general research and development 
purposes, medical therapy, or training in nuclear 
science and engineering. The term does not cover 
power reactors, power demonstration reactors, or 
reactors designed primarily for the production of 
special nuclear materials. 

D. The terms “Restricted Data”, “atomic wea- 
pon”, and “special nuclear material” are used in 
this Agreement as defined in the United States 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have 
caused this Agreement to be executed pursuant 
to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington in duplicate this tenth 
day of June, 1955. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


Gro. V. ALLEN 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs 
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Wiiarp F. Lissy 
Commissioner, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission 


For tHe GOVERNMENT OF THE TURKISH REPUBLIC: 


Mein Esenpet 
Deputy Secretary General of the 
Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


Agreements With Belgium, Canada, 
U.K. on Civil Uses of Atomic Energy 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated June 15 

The President on June 15 approved three pro- 
posed bilateral agreements for cooperation con- 
cerning the civil uses of atomic energy between 
the Government of the United States and the 
Governments of Belgium, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The proposed agreements were signed at a 
White House ceremony. The Ambassador of Bel- 
gium, Baron Silvercruys, signed for his Govern- 
ment. For Canada the signers were Ambassador 
A. D. P. Heeney and W. J. Bennett, President 
of Atomic Energy of Canada, Ltd. and of El 
Dorado Mining and Refining Ltd., who came from 
Ottawa for the occasion. Sir Robert Scott, the 
British Minister, signed for the United Kingdom. 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and Robert Murphy, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, signed each of the three agree- 
ments for the United States. 

Chairman Strauss presented to the President 
the Commission’s formal recommendation that he 
approve each of the proposed agreements as one 
that would promote the defense and security of 
the United States. The President then signed 
letters of approval. As required by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, the proposed agreements will 
be submitted by the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the 
Congress. 

Following this submission, and the tabling of 
the agreements in the Parliaments of other sig- 
natories, the texts of the documents will be issued 
in Brussels, Ottawa, London, and Washington.’ 


*Texts were released by the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on June 20. 
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Each agreement provides for mutual coopera- 
tion between the Governments in classified and 
unclassified research leading to the development 
of peaceful uses for atomic energy, including the 


generation of power. The principles to govern 
and effectuate this cooperation are stated. 

Each agreement calls for exchange of classified 
and unclassified information relating to the ap- 
plication of atomic energy to peaceful uses (but 
excluding exchange of information on military 
application), for exchange of research materials 
not available commercially, for the use of research 
and testing facilities, and for the transfer of 
equipment and devices—all under prudent safe- 
guards. Each agreement provides that opportu- 
nity be opened for participation by industrial 
firms of the nations involved in the programs for 
developing peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
White House press release dated June 15 

I am happy to accept the recommendation of 
the Atomic Energy Commission that approval be 
given the proposed bilateral agreements for co- 
operation concerning the civil uses of atomic en- 
ergy signed today on behalf of the Government of 
this Nation and the Governments of Belgium, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom. 

These proposed agreements are a logical exten- 
sion of the previous active partnership between 
these nations and the United States for the devel- 
opment of atomic energy. The United Kingdom 
and Canada supplied knowledge and skill and 
manpower to play a full and fruitful part in the 
wartime joint effort which culminated in the first 
release of atomic energy. Belgium and Canada 
have provided uranium, the basic raw material 
for the wartime and the postwar atomic energy 
programs. All three have freely cooperated to 
further our security, 
strengthen the bulwarks of the free world, and 
help to open the way into the development of 
peaceful uses of the atom which holds forth so 
much promise and hope for betterment of human 
living and easing of international tensions. 


common defense and 


Now, acting under the authorizations of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, we are privileged to 
enter into bilateral agreements which enlarge that 
promise and brighten that hope. The wisdom of 
the Congress in making this possible is exempli- 
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fied by these proposed agreements. They lengthen 
the reach of cooperation among us looking toward 
the civil uses of atomic energy. 

The pace of progress toward the goal of the 
atoms-for-peace program is accelerating. Im- 
portant events are just ahead, such as the Inter- 
national Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy at Geneva in August. 

Again on this occasion, as many times earlier, 
I pledge the unremitting cooperation of this Na- 
tion to realize the benefits of atomic energy as a 
measure to promote lasting peace. 


Atomic Agreements for Mutual 
Defense With Canada and U.K. 


On June 15 (press release 358) 1 the Department 
of State announced that representatives of the 
Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Canada and representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Government 
of the United Kingdom had reached agreement on 
the terms of proposed agreements for the exchange 
of atomic information for mutual defense 
Purposes. 

On June 20 (press releases 369 and 370) the 
Department released the texts of both agreements, 
including letters from Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, recommending to the President that he 
approve the agreements and letters of transmittal 
from the President to Senator Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA 


Letter From Secretary Wilson to the President 
June 10, 1956 
Drar Mr. Prestpentr: Section 144 b. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 empowers you to au- 
thorize the Department of Defense, with the as- 
sistance of the Atomic Energy Commission, to 
cooperate with another nation or regional defense 
organization to which the United States is a party 
and to communicate to that nation or organiza- 
tion such atomic information as is necessary to the 
development of defense plans, the training of per- 
sonnel in the employment of and defense against 


* Not printed. 
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atomic weapons, and the evaluation of the capa- 
bilities of potential enemies in the employment 
of atomic weapons. This cooperation and com- 
munication, however, may be undertaken only in 
accordance with the limitations imposed by the 
Act and under an agreement entered into pursuant 
to Section 123 thereof. 

The first of these agreements was with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization” It was approved 
by you on April 13, 1955, and has been before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy for the re- 
quired thirty-day period. With the cooperation of 
the Department of State, a separate agreement has 
now been negotiated with Canada and recom- 
mended for signature. This proposed agreement 
is submitted herewith for your approval. 

It is the view of this Department that this agree- 
ment is entirely in accord with the provisions of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. The execution of 
this agreement should do much to advance our 
mutual defense interests, especially the vital cause 
of North American defense in which we have long 
been working closely with our Canadian neighbors, 
and will thereby aid materially in the defense of 
the United States. I therefore strongly recom- 
mend that you approve this proposed agreement 
as required by Section 123 of the Atomic Energy 
Act and transmit the agreement to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy together with your de- 
terminations and authorizations as to execution. 

With great respect, I am 

‘aithfully yours, 
C. E. Witson 


Letter From the President to Senator Anderson 


June 15, 1955 

Dear Senator ANDERSON: Pursuant to Section 
123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, I hereby 
submit to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
a proposed agreement between the Governments of 
the United States and Canada for cooperation re- 
garding communication of atomic information for 
mutual defense purposes under Section 144 b. of 
the Act. 

Under the terms of the proposed agreement, 
the United States may exchange with Canada, so 
long as Canada pursuant to an international ar- 
rangement continues to make substantial and ma- 
terial contributions to the mutual defense effort, 


—_—$—$—————————— 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 25, 1955, p. 686. 
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atomic information which the United States con- 
siders necessary to 


(1) the development of defense plans; 


(2) the training of personnel in the employ- 
ment of and defense against atomic weap- 
ons; and 


(8) the evaluation of the capabilities of poten- 
tial enemies in the employment of atomic 
weapons. 


Canada will make atomic information available 
to the United States on the same basis. 

Atomic information made available pursuant 
to the proposed agreement will not be transferred 
to unauthorized persons, or beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the recipient government except where that 
information is to be communicated to another na- 
tion or regional organization which has already 
been given the same information under an agree- 
ment similar to this and then only to the extent 
such transfer is specifically authorized by the orig- 
inating government. 

Transfers of atomic information by the United 
States under the proposed agreement will be made 
only in accordance with the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 and such information will be safeguarded 
by the stringent security arrangements in effect 
between the United States and Canada when this 
agreement comes into force. 

The agreement will remain in effect until ter- 
minated by agreement between the two govern- 
ments, but the actual exchange of atomic infor- 
mation is entirely discretionary. 

The Department of Defense has strongly rec- 
ommended approval of this agreement. It is my 
firm conviction that through the cooperative meas- 
ures foreseen in this agreement we will have aided 
materially not only in strengthening our own de- 
fenses bui also those of our Canadian ally and 
will thereby contribute greatly to the mutual de- 
fense efforts which are of such vital importance 
to the maintenance of our common freedom. 

Accordingly, I hereby determine that the per- 
formance of this proposed agreement will pro- 
mote, and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to, the common defense and security, and approve 
this agreement. In addition, I hereby authorize, 
subject to the provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, the Secretary of State to execute the 
proposed agreement and the Department of De- 
fense, with the assistance of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission, to cooperate with Canada and to 
communicate Restricted Data to Canada under 
the agreement. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1senHOWER 


Agreement Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of Canada for 
Cooperation Regarding Atomic Information for 
Mutual Defense Purposes 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of Canada, 

Recognizing that their mutual security and de- 
fense requires that they be prepared to meet the 
contingencies of atomic warfare, 

Recognizing that their common interests will 
be advanced by the exchange of information per- 
tinent thereto, 

Believing that the exchange of such information 
can be undertaken without threat to the security 
of either country, and 

Taking into consideration the United States 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and the Canadian 
Atomic Energy Control Act and Atomic Energy 
Regulations, which were prepared with these pur- 
poses in mind, 

Agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. While the United States and Canada are par- 
ticipating in international arrangements for their 
mutual defense and security and making substan- 
tial and material contribution thereto, each Gov- 
ernment will from time to time make available to 
the other Government atomic information which 
the Government making such information avail- 
able deems necessary to: 


(a) the development of defense plans; 

(b) the training of personnel in the employ- 
ment of and defense against atomic weap- 
ons; and 

(c) the evaluation of the capabilities of poten- 
tial enemies in the employment of atomic 
weapons. 


2. Atomic information which is transferred by 
either Government pursuant to this Agreement 
shall be used by the other Government exclusively 
for the preparation and implementation of defense 
plans in the mutual interests of the two countries. 
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Articte II 


1. All transfers of atomic information to Can- 
ada by the United States pursuant to this Agree- 
ment will be made in compliance with the provi- 
sions of the United States Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 and any subsequent applicable United States 
legislation. All transfers of atomic information 
to the United States by Canada pursuant to this 
Agreement will be made in compliance with the 
Atomic Energy Control Act and the Atomic En- 
ergy Regulations of Canada or subsequent appli- 
cable Canadian legislation and regulations. 

2. Under this Agreement there will be no trans- 
fers by the United States or Canada of atomic 
weapons or special nuclear material, as these terms 
are defined in Section 11 d. and Section 11 t. of 
the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 


Articte IIT 


1. Atomic information made available pursuant 
to this Agreement shall be accorded full security 
protection under applicable security arrangements 
between the United States and Canada and appli- 
cable national legislation and regulations of the 
two countries. In no case shall either Govern- 
ment maintain security standards for safeguard- 
ing atomic information made available pursuant 
to this Agreement lower than those set forth in 
the applicable security arrangements in effect on 
the date this Agreement comes into force. 

2. Atomic information which is exchanged pur- 
suant to this Agreement will be made available 
through channels existing or hereafter agreed for 
the exchange of classified defense information be- 
tween the two Governments. 

3. Atomic information received pursuant to this 
Agreement shall not be transferred by the recip- 
ient Government to any unauthorized person or, 
except as provided in Article V of this Agreement, 
beyond the jurisdiction of that Government. 
Each Government may stipulate the degree to 
which any of the categories of information made 
available to the other Government pursuant to 
this Agreement may be disseminated, may specify 
the categories of persons who may have access to 
such information, and may impose such other re- 
strictions on the dissemination of such informa- 
tion as it deems necessary. 


ARTICLE LV 


As used in this Agreement, “atomic informa- 
tion” means: 
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(a) so far as concerns the information provided 
by the United States, Restricted Data, as 
defined in Section 11 r. of the United States 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which is per- 
mitted to be communicated pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 144 b. of that Act 
and information relating primarily to the 
military utilization of atomic weapons 
which has been removed from the Re- 
stricted Data category in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 142 d. of the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954; 


(b) so far as concerns the information provided 
by Canada, classified information relating 
to the military application of atomic 
energy. 


ARTICLE V 


Nothing herein shall be interpreted or operate 
as a bar or restriction to consultation and coopera- 
tion by the United States or Canada with other 
nations or regional organizations in any fields of 
defense. Neither Government, however, shall 
communicate atomic information made available 
by the other Government pursuant to this Agree- 
ment to any nation or regional organization unless 
the same information has been made available to 
that nation or regional organization by the other 
Government in accordance with its own legislative 
requirements and except to the extent that such 
communication is expressly authorized by such 
other Government. 


Articte VI 


This Agreement shall enter into force on 
the date of receipt by the Governmert of Canada 
of a notification from the Government of the 
United States of America that the period of thirty 
days required by Section 123 c. of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 has elapsed, and shall remain 
in effect until terminated by mutual agreement of 
both Governments. 

Done at Washington this fifteenth day of June 
1955 in two original texts. 


For tue Unitep States or AMERICA: 
C. Burke Evsrick 


For CanapDA: 
A. D. P. Heenery 
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AGREEMENT WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Letter From Secretary Wilson to the President 
June 14, 1955 


Dear Mr. Presivent: Section 144 b. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 empowers you to 
authorize the Department of Defense, with the 
assistance of the Atomic Energy Commission, to 
cooperate with another nation or regional defense 
organization to which the United States is a party 
and to communicate to that nation or organization 
such atomic information as is necessary to the 
development of defense plans, the training of 
personnel in the employment of and defense 
against atomic weapons, and the evaluation of the 
capabilities of potential enemies in the employ- 
ment of atomic weapons. This cooperation and 
communication, however, may be undertaken only 
in accordance with the limitations imposed by 
the Act and under an agreement entered into pur- 
suant to Section 123 thereof. 

The first of these agreements was with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.® It was approved 
by you on April 13, 1955, and has been before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy for the re- 
quired thirty-day period. With the cooperation 
of the Department of State, a separate agreement 
has now been negotiated with the United King- 
dom and recommended for signature. This pro- 
posed agreement is submitted herewith for your 
approval. 

It is the view of this Department that this 
agreement is entirely in accord with the provision 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. I am con- 
vinced that it will fully serve the best interests of 
the United States by making possible a further 
significant extension of the close cooperation in 
the field of mutual defense which has character- 
ized our relationships with the United Kingdom 
for so many years. I therefore strongly recom- 
mend that you approve this proposed agreement 
as required by Section 123 of the Atomic Energy 
Act and transmit the agreement to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy together with your 
determinations and authorizations as to execution. 

With great respect, I am 

Faithfully yours, 


C. IE. Witson 
® Tbhid., Apr. 25, 1955, p. 686. 
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Letter From the President to Senator Anderson 
June 15, 1955 


Dear Senator ANDERSON: Pursuant to Section 
123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, I hereby 
submit to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
a proposed agreement between the Governments of 
the United States and the United Kingdom for 
cooperation regarding communication of atomic 
information for mutual defense purposes under 
Section 144 b. of the Act. 

Under the terms of the proposed agreement, the 
United States may exchange with the United 
Kingdom, so long as the United Kingdom pur- 
suant to an international arrangement continues 
to make substantial and material contributions to 
the mutual defense effort, atomic information 
which the United States considers necessary to 


(1) the development of defense plans; 


(2) the training of personnel in the employ- 
ment of and defense against atomic weap- 
ons; and 


(3) the evaluation of the capabilities of poten- 
tial enemies in the employment of atomic 
weapons. 


The United Kingdom will make atomic infor- 
mation available to the United States on the same 
basis. 

Atomic information made available pursuant to 
the proposed agreement will not be transferred 
to unauthorized persons, or beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the recipient government except where that 
information is to be communicated to another 
nation or regional organization which has already 
been given the same information under an agree- 
ment similar to this and then only to the extent 
such transfer is specifically authorized by the 
originating government. 

Transfers of atomic information by the United 
States under the proposed agreement will bé made 
only in accordance with the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 and such information will be safeguarded 
by the stringent security arrangements in effect 
between the United States and the United King- 
dom when this agreement comes into force. 

The agreement will remain in effect until termi- 
nated by agreement between the two governments, 
but the actual exchange of atomic information is 
entirely discretionary. 

The Department of Defense has strongly recom- 
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mended approval of this agreement. It is my 
firm conviction that through the cooperative meas- 
ures foreseen in this agreement we will have aided 
materially not only in strengthening our own de- 
fenses but also those of our British ally and will 
thereby contribute greatly to the mutual defense 
efforts which are of such vital importance to the 
maintenance of our common freedom. 

Accordingly, I hereby determine that the per- 
formance of this proposed agreement will pro- 
mote, and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to, the common defense and security, and approve 
this agreement. In addition, I hereby authorize 
subject to the provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, the Secretary of State to execute the 
proposed agreement and the Department of De- 
fense, with the assistance of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, to cooperate with the United King- 
dom and to communicate Restricted Data to the 
United Kingdom under the agreement. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. ErseNHOWER 


Agreement Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland for 
Cooperation Regarding Atomic Information for 
Mutual Defense Purposes 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 

Recognizing that their mutual security and de- 
fense requires that they be prepared to meet the 
contingencies of atomic warfare, 

Recognizing that their common interests will 
be advanced by the exchange of information per- 
tinent thereto, 

Believing that the exchange of such information 
can be undertaken without threat to the security 
of either country, and 

Taking into consideration the United States 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which was prepared 
with these purposes in mind, 

Agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

1. While the United States and the United 
Kingdom are participating in international ar- 
rangements for their mutual defense and security 


and making substantial and material contribution 
thereto, each Government will from time to time 
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make available to the other Government atomic 
information which the Government making such 
information available deems necessary to: 


(a) the development of defense plans; 


(b) the training of personnel in the employ- 
ment of and defense against atomic 
weapons; and 


(c) the evaluation of the capabilities of po- 
tential enemies in the employment of 
atomic weapons. 


2. Atomic information which is transferred by 
either Government pursuant to this Agreement 
shall be used by the other Government exclusively 
for the preparation and implementation of de- 
fense plans in the mutual interests of the two 
countries. 


Arrticte IT 


1. All transfers of atomic information to the 
United Kingdom by the United States pursuant 
to this Agreement will be made in compliance with 
the provisions of the United States Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 and any subsequent appli- 
cable United States legislation. All transfers of 
atomic information to the United States by the 
United Kingdom pursuant to this Agreement will 
be made in compliance with the United Kingdom 
Official Secrets Acts, 1911-1939, and the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

2. Under this Agreement there will be no trans- 
fers by the United States or the United Kingdom 
of atomic weapons or special nuclear material, 
as these terms are defined in Section 11 d. and 
Section 11 t. of the United States Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. 


ArticLte IIT 


1. Atomic information made available pursu- 
ant to this Agreement shall be accorded full 
security protection under applicable security 
arrangements between the United States and the 
United Kingdom and applicable national legis- 
lation and regulations of the two countries. In 
no case shall either Government maintain security 
standards for safeguarding atomic information 
made available pursuant to this Agreement lower 
than those set forth in the applicable security 
arrangements in effect on the date this Agreement 
comes into force. 

2, Atomic information which is exchanged pur- 
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suant to this Agreement will be made available 
through channels existing or hereafter agreed for 
the exchange of classified defense information be- 
tween the two Governments. 

3. Atomic information received pursuant to this 
Agreement shall not be transferred by the recipi- 
ent Government to any unauthorized person or, 
except as provided in Article V of this Agree- 
ment, beyond the jurisdiction of that Government. 
Each Government may stipulate the degree to 
which any of the categories of information made 
available to the other Government pursuant to 
this Agreement may be disseminated, may specify 
the categories of persons who may have access to 
such information, and may impose such other re- 
strictions on the dissemination of such informa- 
tion as it deems necessary. 


ArticLte IV 


As used in this Agreement, “atomic informa- 
tion” means: 


(a) so far as concerns the information pro- 
vided by the United States, Restricted 
Data, as defined in Section 11 r. of the 
United States Atomic “nergy Act of 1954, 
which is permitted to be communicated pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 144 b. of 
that Act, and information relating pri- 
marily to the military utilization of atomic 
weapons which has been removed from the 
Restricted Data category in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 142 d. of the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954; 

(b) so far as concerns the information pro- 
vided by the United Kingdom, information 
exchanged under this Agreement which is 
either classified atomic energy information 
or other United Kingdom defense infor- 
mation which it is decided to transfer to 
the United States in pursuance of Article I 
of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE V 


Nothing herein shall be interpreted or operate 
as a bar or restriction to consultation and co- 
operation by the United States or the United 
Kingdom with other nations or regional organi- 
zations in any fields of defense. Neither Govern- 
ment, however, shall communicate atomic infor- 
mation made available by the other Government 
pursuant to this Agreement to any nation or 
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regional organization unless the same informa- 
tion has been made available to that nation or 
regional organization by the other Government 
in accordance with its own legislative require- 
ments and except to the extent that such communi- 
cation is expressly authorized by such other 
Government. 


ArTICLE VI 


This Agreement shall enter into force on the 
date on which each Government shall receive from 
the other Government written notification that 
it has complied with all statutory and constitu- 
tional requirements for the entry into force of such 
an Agreement, and shall remain in effect until ter- 
minated by mutual agreement of both Govern- 
ments. 


Dons at Washington this Fifteenth day of June 
1955 in two original texts. 


For tHe Unrrep States or AMERICA: 
C. Burke Evsrick 
For tHe Unirep Kinepom or Great Britain 
AND NorRTHERN IRELAND: 
R. H. Scorr 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


U.N. Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


The White House announced on July 1 that the 
President had approved the designations of the 
following principal members of the U. S. delega- 
tion to the United Nations Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy to be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, August 8-20, 1955: 


Chairman—Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission 

Vice Chairman—Willard F. Libby, Chicago, Iil., member, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

I. I. Rabi, New York, professor of physics, Columbia 
University ; Chairman, General Advisory Committee to 
the Atomic Energy Commission 

Detlev W. Bronk, Media, Pa., president, National Academy 
of Sciences; president, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research 

Shields Warren, West Newton, Mass., Scientific Director, 
Cancer Research Institute, New England Deaconess 
Hospital, Boston, Mass.; former director, Division of 
Biology and Medicine, Atomic Energy Commission 
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Application for Proceedings Against U. S. S. R. 
for Destruction of B-29 off Hokkaido in 1952 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Press release 326 dated June 7 


H. Freeman Matthews, U.S. Ambassador at The 
Hague, on June 2, 1955, filed with the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice an application by the U.S. 
Government instituting proceedings against the 
Soviet Government on account of the destruction 
off Hokkaido, Japan, on October 7, 1952, of a U.S. 
Air Force B-29 aircraft and the loss of its crew. 
The Legal Adviser of the Department of State, 
Herman Phleger, has been appointed agent of the 
United States for these proceedings. 

There were transmitted as annexes to the appli- 
cation a copy of the formal diplomatic note de- 
livered to the Soviet Government on September 
25, 1954, in which the Soviet Government was 
charged with liability for the incident in the 
amount of $1,620,295.011 and a copy of the Soviet 
Government’s reply of December 30, 1954, disput- 
ing its liability. In this regard the application 
states that a dispute is therefore presented ap- 
propriate for hearing and decision by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice in accordance with its 
statute and rules. 

Among the subjects in dispute are serious ques- 
tions of international law. These include the 
validity of the Soviet Government’s claim to sov- 
ereignty over the Habomai Islands situated off 
Hokkaido, Japan. The U.S. Government sup- 
ports the Japanese Government’s denial of the 
legal right of the Soviet Government to the 
Habomai Islands. 

In filing the present application, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is pursuing the policy of exhausting ev- 
ery available legal means, including the presenta- 
tion of claims in the International Court of 
Justice, in order to bring an end to lawless attacks 
upon U.S. military aircraft and their crews. This 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 18, 1954, p. 579. 
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policy of the U.S. Government was announced by 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., on Septem- 
ber 10, 1954, in the Security Council of the United 
Nations? in the course of the debate on a compara- 
ble attack by Soviet fighters against a U.S. Navy 
Neptune-type aircraft over the Sea of Japan on 
September 4, 1954. On March 3, 1954, applica- 
tions were filed against the Soviet and Hungarian 
Governments on account of their treatment of four 
American airmen who came down on Hungarian 
soil in a U.S. Air Force C-47 aircraft.? On March 
29, 1955, an application was filed against the 
Czechoslovak Government on account of the de- 
struction of a U.S. Air Force F-84 aircraft over 
Germany.‘ 


TEXT OF APPLICATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE 

May 26, 1955 
Sir: . 

1. This is a written application, in accordance 
with the Statute and Rules of the Court, submitted 
by the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica instituting proceedings against the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on account of certain willful acts committed by 
fighter aircraft of the Soviet Government against 
a United States Air Force B-29 aircraft and its 
crew off Hokkaido, Japan, on October 7, 1952. 

The subject of the dispute and a succinct state- 
ment of the facts and grounds upon which the 
claim of the Government of the United States of 
America is based are adequately set forth in a note 
delivered to the Soviet Government on September 
25, 1954. A copy of the note is attached to this 

*Tbid., Sept. 20, 1954, p. 417. 

* Tbid., Mar. 22, 1954, p. 449. 

‘ Ibid., Apr. 18, 1955, p. 648. 
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application as an annex. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has asserted its contentions of fact and law 
with reference to the United States Government’s 
claim in other diplomatic correspondence on this 
subject, most recently in a note dated December 
30, 1954, a copy of which is also attached to this 
application as an annex. 

2. The United States Government notes that the 
present dispute concerns matters of the character 
specified in Article 36 (2) of the Statute of the 
Court, including subdivisions (a) through (d). 
As will be seen from the annexes, the legal dispute 
of the United States Government with the Soviet 
Government involves serious questions of interna- 
tional law. Among them are the validity of the 
Soviet Government’s claim to sovereignty over the 
Habomai Islands situated off Hokkaido, Japan, 
and in that connection the interpretation of the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan signed at San Fran- 
cisco on September 8, 1951. In addition there are 
involved the scope and application of international 
obligations relating to the overflight of intruding 
and intercepting military aircraft, together with 
numerous issues of fact which if resolved in favor 
of the United States Government would constitute 
breaches of international obligation by the Soviet 
Government; and the nature and extent of repara- 
tions to be made by the Soviet Government to the 
United States Government for all these breaches. 

The United States Government, in filing this ap- 
plication with the Court, submits to the Court’s 
jurisdiction for the purposes of this case. The 
Soviet Government appears not to have filed any 
declaration with the Court thus far, although it 
was invited to do so by the United States Govern- 
ment in the note annexed hereto. The Soviet 
Government is, however, qualified to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the Court in this matter and may 
upon notification of this application by the Reg- 
istrar, in accordance with the Rules of the Court, 
take the necessary steps to enable the Court’s juris- 
diction over both parties to the dispute to be con- 
firmed. 

The United States Government thus founds the 
jurisdiction of this Court on the foregoing con- 
siderations and on Article 36 (1) of the Statute. 

3. The claim of the Government of the United 
States of America is briefly that the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
October 7, 1952 willfully and unlawfully caused 
fighter aircraft to overfly the territory of Japan, 
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to hover over and pace a United States Air Force 
B-29 aircraft lawfully flying over Japan, the 
Soviet aircraft doing so unbeknown to the crew 
of the United States Air Force B-29, and without 
any provocation to attack and destroy the United 
States Air Force B-29, causing it to crash into the 
sea at a point between Yuri Island and Akiyuri 
Island in territory rightfully belonging to Japan; 
that the crew of eight, all members of the United 
States Air Force and nationals of the United 
States, have failed to return; and that the Soviet 
Government has concealed from the United 
States Government information as to the fate of 
the crew and has not made provision for the 
prompt return of any crew members whom it may 
still be holding or of whose whereabouts it is 
informed. The damages suffered by the United 
States Government and for which the Soviet 
Government is liable to it are specified in the 
annexed note. The United States Government 
claims that in the circumstances described in the 
annex the actions chargeable to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment constituted serious violations of inter- 
national obligation for which the United States 
Government has demanded and demands mone- 
tary and other reparation. 

In diplomatic correspondence with reference to 
this matter, including the Soviet Government’s 
note a copy of which is attached hereto as an 
annex, constituting negotiations which must now 
be determined to have been exhausted, the Soviet 
Government has asserted a version of the facts 
and of the law contrary to that asserted by the 
United States Government. 

A dispute is therefore presented appropriate 
for hearing and decision by this Court in accord- 
ance with the Statute and Rules. 

The United States Government, in further 
pleadings herein, will more fully set forth the 
issues of fact and the issues of law in this dispute. 
Tt will request that the Court find that the Soviet 
Government is liable to the United States Gov- 
ernment for the damages caused; that the Court 
award damages in favor of the United States 
Government against the Soviet Government in 
the sum of $1,620,295.01 with interest and such 
other reparation and redress as the Court may 
deem to be fit and proper; and that the Court make 
all other necessary orders and awards, including 
an award of costs, to effectuate its determinations. 

4, The undersigned has been appointed by the 
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Government of the United States of America as 
its agent for the purpose of this application and 
all proceedings thereon. 
Very truly yours, 
HerMAN PHLEGER 
The Legal Adviser 
of the 
Department of State 
Tue RecistraR OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL Court OF JUSTICE, 
The Hague, Netherlands. 


[ANNEX (1): Text of U.S. Note of September 25, 1954, 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.] 


Annex (2) 


(translation from Russian) 


TEXT OF Soviet Note OF DECEMBER 30, 1954 TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
USSR 


No. 114/0SA 
In connection with the note of the Government of the 


United States of America No. 270 of September 25 of 
this year the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics considers it necessary to state the following. 

Having examined the aforementioned note of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America concerning the 
incident, which took place in connection with the viola- 
tion of the State boundary of the USSR by an American 
B-29 bomber in the region of the island of Yuri on October 
7, 1952, the Soviet Government notes that this note con- 
tains essentially nothing new relating to the above-men- 
tioned incident in comparison with that which the Gov- 
ernment of the USA earlier reported on this question. In 
the note of the Government of the USA a version of the 
mentioned incident which is contrary to fact is again 
repeated, unsubstantiated suppositions relative to the 
fate of members of the crew of the aforementioned Amer- 
ican airplane are stated, and also certain questions un- 
related to the given affair are raised. 

The Soviet Government in its notes of October 12° and 
November 24, 1952° has already set forth on the basis 
of factual data the circumstances relating to the viola- 
tion of the Soviet State boundary by an American mili- 
tary airplane. Information, supplementary hereto, in 
relation to the above-mentioned incident, is also con- 
tained in an extract appended to this note from a report 
of the circumstances of the violation of the State bound- 
ary of the USSR in the region of the island of Yuri on 
October 7, 1952 by an American B-29 airplane. 

The circumstances of this incident set forth in the 
mentioned notes of the Soviet Government and also in 
the above-mentioned Report show that the American air- 





°Ibid., Oct. 27, 1952, p. 649. 
* Not printed. 
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plane on October 7, 1952 violated the State boundary of 
the USSR in the region of the island of Yuri and opened 
unprovoked fire on Soviet fighters guarding the State 
boundary of the USSR. 

The Soviet Government in a note of November 24, 1952 
has already reported that it does not dispose of infcrma- 
tion of the further fate of the American B-—29 bomber 
and its crew. 

On the question touched upon in the note of the Gov- 
ernment of the USA of State sovereignty over the South 
Kurile islands the position of the Soviet Union has been 
set forth in the notes of the Soviet Government to the 
Government of the USA of November 24, 1952 and 
December 11, 1954.° 

Since it has been precisely established that the Amer- 
ican military airplane violated the boundary of the USSR 
and without any reasons opened fire on the Soviet fighters 
the responsibility for the incident which took place and 
its consequences lies entirely on the American side. Un- 
der these conditions the Soviet Government cannot take 
into consideration the pretension contained in the note 
of the Government of the USA of September 25 of this 
year and considers without any foundation the proposal 
of the Government of the USA for submitting this matter 
for consideration by the International Court. 

With regard to the attempts of the Government of the 
USA to use the incident of October 7, 1952 in order to 
present in a false light the position of the Soviet Union 
with respect to Japan and the Japanese people, the Soviet 
Government considers it necessary to note that the at- 
titude of the Soviet Union toward Japan and the Japanese 
people is well known. 

The position of the Soviet Union, in particular, found 
its reflection in the Joint Declaration of the Government 
of the USSR and the Government of the CPR [Chinese 
People’s Republic] concerning relations with Japan of 
October 12, 1954. In this Declaration it was noted that 
although nine years have passed since the end of the 
war, Japan has not received independence and continues 
to remain in the position of a semi-occupied country. The 
territory of Japan is covered with numerous American 
military bases, the industry and finances of Japan are 
dependent upon American military orders, its foreign 
trade is under the control of the United States of Amer- 
ica. All this causes the difficult economic position in 
which Japan continues to find itself. 

In the aforementioned Declaration the Soviet Union 
expressed sympathy for Japan and the Japanese people, 
which has found itself in a difficult position as a conse- 
quence of the San Francisco treaty imposed upon it by 
the United States and of other agreements, and stated 
its readiness to undertake steps for the purpose of nor- 
malizing its relations with Japan. The Soviet Union 
noted in addition that Japan will meet with full support 
in its effort to establish political and economic relations 
with it, just as all steps on her side directed toward 
insuring the conditions for its peaceful and independent 
development will meet with full support. 

Moscow, December 30, 1954 
The Embassy 
of the United States of America 
Moscow 
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Extract From Report of Major General of Aviation 
Makhun to the Command of Air Forces of October 26, 
1952 on the Question of the Violation of the State 
Boundary of the USSR in the Region of the Southern 
Part of the Kurile Islands on October 7, 1952 by an 
American Type B-29 Military Airplane. 


The investigation was conducted by means of a thor- 
ough study of official documents, journal entries of radar 
stations and duty personnel at the airfield, the obtaining 
of written explanations of members of the border troops 
and fliers and also personal interrogation of eye witnesses 
and radar personnel and fliers who took part in observing 
the flight of the violator-airplane over our territory and 
in warning it of this. 

The investigation established : 

On October 7, 1952 at 14 hours 31 minutes Khabarovsk 
time an airplane of unidentified nationality which on a 
course of 40-45 degrees was flying in the direction. of 
the southern part of the island of Tanfilev was detected 
in the immediate vicinity of our State boundary by radar 
installations. Continuing its flight on this course, the 
foreign airplane at 14 hours 33 minutes having violated 
the State boundary, entered the air space over the ter- 
ritorial waters of the USSR and, approaching the south- 
ern coast of the island of Tanfilev, turned and flew on 
a course to the northwest over the island of Tanfilev. 
Reaching the northwest end of the island of Tanfilev 
the violator-airplane, evidently, after having recon- 
noitered it, at 14 hours 35 minutes turned and went on 
a course of 285 degrees, and after two minutes departed 
from the air space of the USSR. Thus the violator- 
airplane in this case was over Soviet territory for four 
to five minutes. 

To all appearances, not having carefully enough ex- 
amined the island of Tanfilev, this same violator-airplane 
at 15 hours 20 minutes violated a second time the Soviet 
State boundary on a course of 40-45 degrees and, reach- 
ing the point latitude 43°24’ longitude 145°56’, turned 
to the northwest, passed over the southwestern part of 
the island of Tanfilevy and at 15 hours 23 minutes left 
the air space of the Soviet Union. 

On its second violation of the State boundary of the 
Soviet Union the violator-airplane was over Soviet ter- 
ritory for another three-four minutes. 

Having remained several minutes outside the air space 
of the Soviet Union, the violator-airplane at 15 hours 27 
minutes Khabarovsk time at the point latitude 43° 18’ 
longitude 145° 59’ on a course 90-100 degrees for a third 
time violated the Soviet boundary and after crossing the 
State boundary the violator-airplane went in the direc- 
tion of the islands of Yuri, Zeleny, Shikotan, apparently 
with the same reconnaissance purpose with respect to 
these Soviet islands. 

After the first violation of the State boundary the avia- 
tion command, guided by the Instruction for the defense 
of the State air boundaries of the USSR, sent up a pair 
of fighters. The airborne fighters, having gained altitude 
over the airfield, headed toward the region of the island 
of Yuri. 

Taking a direct course toward the region of the island 
of Yuri, the pair of Soviet fighters at 15 hours 29 minutes 
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detected south of the island of Demin at an altitude of 
5,000 meters a four-engine bomber of the B-29 type of 
a dark green color with American identification marks. 

After detecting the violator-airplane, which turned out 
to be an American bomber of the B-29 type, the Soviet 
fighters began to approach it for the purpose of warning 
it that it was over Soviet territory. 

During the approach the American B-29 bomber from 
a distance of approximately 1,000 meters opened fire on 
the Soviet fighters, one of the bursts passed near the left 
wing of the lead fighter-airplane. Despite the fact that 
the American aircraft had opened fire, the Soviet fliers, 
without opening fire, continued the approach in order to 
warn the violator-airplane that it was over our territory. 
While the Soviet fighters were continuing the approach 
without opening fire, the American bomber for a second 
time opened fire on them. 

The Soviet fighters, in view of the unsuccessful attempt 
to approach and warn the violator-airplane by maneuvers 
that it was over Soviet territory, were forced in answer 
to the manifestly hostile act by the American bomber to 
open answering fire, after which the violator-airplane 
turned and with loss of altitude went off into the direction 
of the sea at great speed. 

In view of the small amount of fuel which our fighters 
had left they took a course to their airfield after the en- 
counter with the mentioned American airplane. During 
the entire time of flight, including the encounter with the 
American bomber, our fighters did not leave the limits 
of the air space of the Soviet Union. 

The weather in the region of the violation of the Soviet 
boundary during the period from 14 to 16 hours Kha- 
barovsk time on October 7, 1952 was slightly cloudy with 
haze and visibility of 8-10 kilometers. 


Conclusions 


On October 7, 1952 an American four-engine bomber of 
the B-29 type from 14 hours 31 minutes until 15 hours 
30 minutes Khabarovsk time conducted flights obviously 
for reconnaissance purposes and during the first violation 
of the State boundary of the USSR in the period from 14 
hours 33 minutes to 14 hours 37 minutes a reconnaissance 
of the island of Tanfilevy was conducted by it, during the 
second violation in the period from 15 hours 20 minutes 
to 15 hours 23 minutes the results of the first reconnais- 
sance flight over the southwestern part of the island of 
Tanfilev were verified by it. 

Having fulfilled, apparently, the first part of its task 
for the reconnaissance of the island of Tanfilev the Amer- 
ican B-29 airplane for a third time violated the State 
boundary at 15 hours 27 minutes and maintained a course 
toward the Soviet islands of Yuri, Zeleny, and Shikotan 
evidently for the fulfillment of the second part of its task, 
that is for the reconnaissance of these islands. 

Thus all three violations of the State boundary of the 
Soviet Union by the American military airplane were 
premeditated and were conducted with obviously hostile 
purposes. 

The Soviet fighters, sent to the region of the island 
of Yuri with the aim of warning the violator-airplane 
of its presence over Soviet territory, acted in precise 
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conformity with the instruction for the defense of the 
State boundary of the Soviet Union, took all necessary 
measures, risking life, in order to warn the violator by 
maneuvers Without opening fire. However, in view of the 


manifestation by the violator-airplane of obviously hostile 
acts, after it opened fire for a second time the Soviet 
fighters were compelled to give answering fire with the 
aim of forcing it to quit the air space of the USSR. 


Geneva Conventions for Protection of War Victims 


The Senate on July 6, by a vote of 77-0, gave its 
advice and consent to ratification of the Geneva 
Conventions for Protection of War Victims. 
Following are a statement by Deputy Under 
Secretary Murphy before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on June 3 (press release 311) 
in support of the conventions and a letter of March 
29 from Secretary Dulles to Senator Walter F. 
George, chairman of the committee, with an en- 
closure, “Statement on the Geneva Conventions of 
1949.” 


STATEMENT BY MR. MURPHY 


The executive branch is requesting advice and 
consent to the ratification of the Geneva Conven- 
tions as the culmination of the efforts the United 
States has contributed to an international en- 
deavor to provide improved protection for the 
victims of war. These conventions are the prod- 
uct of long, hard, though unspectacular, labor. 
They represent a steady evolution of international 
law built upon experience. They were drawn up 
by the diplomatic conference held in Geneva from 
April to August 1949, which worked conscienti- 
ously and in a spirit in which it can be truthfully 
said political differences were largely subordi- 
nated to humanitarian objectives.’ 

The conventions have been in force since Octo- 
ber 1950, they have been ratified by 47 states, and 
they now represent an established body of inter- 
national law. Action by the United States is be- 





*For a summary of the 1949 meeting, see BULLETIN of 
Sept. 5, 1949, p. 339. For texts of conventions and reserva- 
tions made at time of signature, see S. Exec. D, EB, F, and 
G, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 
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ing sought at this time, not in order to meet a 
present emergency, or with the thought that war 
is inevitable; we desire rather to confirm our sup- 
port of a humanitarian cause and to extend the 
protection of the conventions to our own citizens 
should it ever become necessary. 

Three of the conventions—those on the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, the wounded and sick, 
and the wounded and sick at sea—modify previous 
international law on the same subject. This basic 
law had already been codified in treaties that the 
Senate has previously considered and approved 
and to which the United States is a party. The 
1949 conventions represent improvements sug- 
gested as a result of World War II experiences 
shared by many countries, including the United 
States. In some respects they afford more com- 
plete protection, and in others they are more prac- 
tical than earlier international statutes. The 1929 
Prisoners-of-War Convention, for example, pre- 
sented a difficulty in the provision that prisoners 
of war were to be given rations equivalent to those 
of garrison troops of the detaining power. Under 
that standard the health of prisoners held by a 
country whose garrison forces subsisted on a low- 
calorie diet was gravely impaired. The new con- 
vention obligates a detaining power to furnish 
food rations sufficient in quantity, quality, and 
variety to keep prisoners of war in good health. 
Among other improvements, the convention pro- 
vides for fair trial procedures for all offenses com- 
mitted by prisoners of war and establishes criteria 
for legitimate activity by resistance groups. 

The fourth convention—that on the treatment 
of civilians—is new in form and affords protec- 
tion to categories of civilians who are particularly 
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exposed to mistreatment in time of war. The need 
for this convention has long been recognized and 
had been particularly urged by the European 
countries who were victims of Nazi aggression. 
The problems of enforcement by the United States 
would not be novel in most respects. The treat- 
ment envisaged for enemy aliens in this country 
largely corresponds with past United States prac- 
tice. During the last war civilian internees were 
afforded many of the benefits of the Prisoners-of- 
War Convention by mutual agreement, and the 
present convention formalizes and extends these 
benefits. As to occupied territory, the convention 
amplifies the 1907 Hague Regulations concerning 
the treatment of the general population, and it 
places restraints upon an occupying power from 
undertaking actions which are not reasonably nec- 
essary for the conduct of military operations. The 
convention for the first time codifies prescriptions 
regarding civilians in one body of legislation. 

The groundwork for all four conventions was 
carefully prepared. Prior to the Geneva confer- 
ence, two meetings enlisting authoritative and 
competent opinion were held—the meeting of gov- 
ernment experts in 1947 in Geneva? and the In- 
ternational Red Cross Conference in 1948 in Stock- 
holm *—in both of which American representa- 
tives participated. These meetings drafted work- 
ing papers for the 1949 Geneva conference. 

A large and representative number of states— 
59 in alli—attended the 1949 conference at Geneva, 
including several Asian states. Delegations from 
former enemies—Germany and Japan—took part 
in an observer capacity. The United States, be- 
cause of its traditional regard for the welfare of 
war victims, played a major role both in the pre- 
paratory steps and in the conference proceedings. 
The large number of states which have already 
ratified represents a major portion of world opin- 
ion approving the work of the Geneva conference. 

The Soviet Union deposited its ratification last 
May. It has thereby gained a propaganda ad- 
vantage which it has been quick to use in recent 
international meetings. It has maintained three 
reservations which it put forward at the time of 
signature. As set forth in the letter from the 
Secretary of State to the Chairman of this com- 
mittee, the United States is unable to accept these 





* BULLETIN of June 22, 1947, p. 1205. 
® Thid., Oct. 10, 1948, p. 464. 
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reservations and the similar reservations made by 
other states of the Soviet bloc. At the same time, 
it is in the interest of the United States that the 
rules of the Geneva conventions be applied as 
widely as possible in the event of armed conflict. 
This is true even in relationship to countries 
which have made reservations unacceptable to the 
United States. We would expect, therefore, to 
state in our instrument of ratification that, in be- 
coming a party to the conventions, the United 
States accepts treaty relations with reserving 
states on all matters not covered by reservations. 
If a reserving state later, through unwarranted 
use of its reservations, should seek to evade its 
obligations under unreserved portions of the con- 
ventions, with the effect of nullifying the objec- 
tives and broad humanitarian purpose of the Ge- 
neva rules, the United States would be free to 
consider whether in such circumstances it should 
continue to assume obligations under the conven- 
tion vis-a-vis a defaulting state. We believe an 
appropriate caveat on this score should also be 
indicated in our instrument of ratification. 

The executive branch wishes to maintain the 
single reservation which the United States for its 
part made at the time of signing the civilian con- 
vention. The present text of article 68 of that 
convention provides that the occupying power may 
impose the death penalty upon protected persons 
only in cases involving espionage, serious acts of 
sabotage, or offenses causing the death of one or 
more persons and, furthermore, only if such of- 
fenses were punishable by death under local law 
in force before the occupation began. This text 
was adopted by a majority of states at the Geneva 
conference who feared abuse of the death penalty 
in occupied territory or who had abolished the 
death penalty in their own domestic legislation. 
The United States is willing to agree not to im- 
pose the death penalty except for the three spec- 
ified offenses. It is unable, however, to accept 
the limitation that the death penalty should not 
be applied if it were not provided for the same 
offense by local law existing before the occupation 
started. The United States feels that the protec- 
tion of its own forces in occupied territory requires 
reserving to itself the power to enforce extreme 
legal action against illegal activities, if it should 
prove necessary. 

The conventions may present a first aspect of 
being complicated and untried. In actual fact, 
most of the prisoner-of-war provisions have stood 
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the test of practical experience in the last two 
great wars. The mechanisms and institutions pro- 
vided for are substantially the same and could 
start operating when required, making use of es- 
tablished patterns and precedents. The innova- 
tions the conventions present are the result of a 
conscientious effort to correct abuses and to in- 
crease efficiency. 

The experiences of the Korean conflict empha- 
sized the importance of the conventions. Our 
side, in fact, applied their humanitarian provi- 
sions and offered victims the protection these were 
designed to achieve. The enemy’s ruthless be- 
havior was exposed by their disregard of the 
Geneva rules. There is reason to believe that the 
moral acceptance of the conventions as a general 
norm did have some effect on the enemy. The 
Communists to some extent improved their treat- 
went and eventually did repatriate a number of 
sick and wounded as well as numbers of other pris- 
oners after hostilities. With further regard to 
the Korean conflict, our Unified Command, in 
giving effect through the Armistice Agreement 
to the principle of release and repatriation em- 
ployed in the Prisoners-of-War Convention, suc- 
cessfully confirmed that a detaining power has 
the right to offer asylum to prisoners of war and 
is not obligated to repatriate them forcibly. These 
fundamental points have been upheld by an over- 
whelming vote in the United Nations General 
Assembly.! 

The Geneva conventions are another long step 
forward toward mitigating the severities of war 
on its helpless victims. They reflect enlightened 
practices as carried out by the United States and 
other civilized countries, and they represent 
largely what the United States would do whether 
or not a party to the conventions. Our own con- 
duct has served to establish higher standards, and 
we can only benefit by having them incorporated 
in a stronger body of conventional wartime law. 
We know that many nations have looked to us 
for an indication as to what they should do and 
have supported and acted favorably on the Geneva 
conventions in the expectation that we would do 
the same. 

We feel that ratification of the conventions now 
before you would be fully in the interest of the 
United States. 


*For text of U.N. resolution, see ibid., Dec. 8, 1952, 
p. 916. 
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SECRETARY’S LETTER 
March 29, 1956 


The Honorable 
Walter F. George, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Grorce: From April 21 to Au- 
gust 12, 1949, at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland, a Diplomatic Conference for 
the Establishment of International Conventions 
for the Protection of War Victims was held in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Fifty-nine governments 
sent delegations to participate therein. The main 
purpose and chief result of the conference was the 
formulation and adoption of four conventions 
usually referred to as the “Geneva Conventions of 
1949”, namely, (1) Convention for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of Wounded and Sick in 
Armed Forces in the Field; (2) Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of Wounded, Sick, 
and Shipwrecked Members of Armed Forces at 
Sea; (3) Convention Relative to the Treatment of 
Prisoners of War; and (4) Convention Relative to 
the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of 
War. 

On April 26, 1951, the Conventions were trans- 
mitted to the Senate with a request for considera- 
tion and advice and consent to ratification. Sub- 
sequently, the Department of State suggested that 
the Senate should not act on them in view of the 
Korean conflict. At the present time, however, 
forty-seven nations have ratified or acceded to the 
Conventions, making it a matter of importance 
to the United States, and to many other nations, 
that the Senate take action with respect to the Con- 
ventions. Therefore, I am transmitting herewith 
a statement supplementing the report and detailed 
commentaries accompanying the Presidential 
message by which the Conventions were referred 
to the Senate (Senate Executives D, E, F, and G, 
82d Congress, Ist Session). The supplementary 
statement now transmitted contains new material, 
and deals with the present status of the Conven- 
tions, the character of various reservations made 
to the Conventions by certain states, and the ap- 
plication of the Conventions in Korea, particu- 
larly with reference to Article 118 of the Prisoners 
of War Convention and the question of asylum. 
It is believed that this information will be of 


particular importance and interest to the Senate 


5 Tbid., May 28, 1951, p. 866. 
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in connection with its consideration of the 
Conventions. 

At the time the Conventions were submitted to 
the Senate, a request was made that, in the event 
the Senate advises and consents to the ratification 
of the Convention relative to the Protection of 
Civilian Persons in Time of War, it do so subject 
to a reservation regarding the right to impose the 
death penalty in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 68, paragraph 2, without regard to whether 
the offenses referred to therein are punishable by 
death under the law of the occupied territory at 
the time the occupation begins. The Executive 
Branch still desires that the Senate approval be 
accompanied by such a reservation. 

Certain reservations have been made by other 
governments to Articles 10, 12, and 85 of the re- 
spective Conventions as explained in the accom- 
panying statement. It is particularly recom- 
mended that this Government should not accept 
these reservations. The United States should, 
however, express its intention to enter into treaty 
relations with the reserving states so that they 
will be bound toward the United States to carry 
out all the provisions of the Conventions on which 
no reservations were specifically made. It should 
be clear that we hope that the reserving states 
will at some time elect to withdraw their reserva- 
tions and become bound by the reserved balance 
of the Conventions. If they do not, and if in the 
event of conflict reserving states seek to use their 
reservations in an unwarranted fashion so as to 
defeat the broad humanitarian purposes of the 
Conventions, the United States would, of course, 
be in a position to consider that it was not re- 
quired further to apply the Conventions vis-a-vis 
such defaulting states. The Executive Branch is 
prepared to discuss with the Committee on For- 
eign Relations a statement with this general effect 
to accompany the United States instruments of 
ratification. 

Experience in World War II made apparent 
the need for revision of the previous conventions 
applicable to prisoners of war and the wounded 
and sick, and for a separate convention defining 
the treatment to be accorded certain categories 
of civilians in wartime. The Conventions as for- 
mulated generally reflect United States practice 
and prescribe methods of conduct which the 
United States would attempt to pursue in absence 
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of such treaties. Historically, this Nation has 
always taken pride in its leading role of helping 
to establish and apply humane standards for the 
protection of the wounded, sick, and defenseless 
in time of war. The United States from the be- 
ginning supported the initiative taken by the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross in the 
fall of 1945 to revise and extend the previous 
conventions. 

Accordingly, I believe the United States should 
no longer delay action; that it should clearly 
manifest its interest in these humanitarian con- 
ventions by ratification of them. I say this not 
in the belief of the inevitability of armed conflict, 
but with the thought that this Nation should asso- 
ciate itself with conventions which are designed to 
alleviate the sufferings of any victims in the event 
of a future conflict. Our participation is needed 
to enlist the authority of the United States in 
their interpretation and enforcement and to en- 
able us to invoke them for the protection of our 
nationals. 

For the foregoing reasons, it is hoped that the 
Conventions may receive early and favorable con- 
sideration by the United States Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 


JoHN Foster DULLES 


Enclosure : Statement on the Geneva Conventions of 1949. 


Statement on the Geneva Conventions of 1949 
I 


Stratus or THE CONVENTIONS 


The four Conventions, which entered into force 
on October 21, 1950, have been ratified by the 
following signatories: Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Finland, France, Guatemala, 
Hungary, the Holy See, India, Israel, Italy, Leb- 
anon, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Mexico, Mon- 
aco, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Poland, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and Yugoslavia. Adherences 
have been deposited by the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Japan, Jordan, Liberia, San Marino, 
Thailand, the Union of South Africa, and Viet- 
Nam. 
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II 
RESERVATIONS TO THE CONVENTIONS 


At the time of signing the Conventions, reserva- 
tions were made by certain of the signatory states. 
Those reservations have been confirmed by each 
of the reserving states which has since ratified the 
Conventions upon deposit of its instrument of 
ratification. It is anticipated that the other res- 
ervations will likewise be maintained when rati- 
fication takes place. Subject to the possibility 
that a state which is or becomes a party should 
seek to establish that the reservations are such as 
to preclude the reserving states from becoming a 
party at all in the absence of consent from all states 
concerned, the conventions have come or will come 
into force for the reserving states with their reser- 
vations maintained. 


Reservation by the United States and other States 
to Article 68 of the Civilian Convention 


The United States’ only reservation at time of 
signature was with respect to Article 68 of the Con- 
vention relative to the Protection of Civilian Per- 
sons wherein there are set forth certain restrictions 
upon the imposition of the death penalty in oc- 
cupied territory. The Article provides that the 
Occupying Power may impose the death penalty 
upon protected persons in occupied territory for 
violation of its penal provisions issued and pro- 
mulgated under Articles 64 and 65 only in cases 
where the person is guilty of espionage, of seri- 
ous acts of sabotage against the military installa- 
tions of the Occupying Power, or of intentional 
offenses which have caused the death of one or 
more persons. The United States was willing to 
bind itself not to impose the death penalty for 
violation of occupation orders except for these 
three offenses. However, Article 68 further pro- 
vides that even in those cases the death penalty 
can be imposed only if such offenses were punish- 
able by death under the law of the occupied terri- 
tory in force before the occupation began. 

Adoption of this limitation at the Geneva Con- 
ference was brought about by those countries with 
recent experience under military occupation in 
which the death penalty was imposed upon a 
wholesale basis and by those countries which have 
abolished the death penalty in their penal systems. 


‘The United States and the United Kingdom 


strongly opposed the limitation in terms of the 
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local law upon the ground that, unless an Occupy- 
ing Power possessed power to take drastic legal 
action against illegal combatant activities, it 
would be unable to protect itself against such 
activities. For these reasons, the United States 
signed the Civilian Convention with a reservation 
which reserves the right to impose the death 
penalty in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 68, paragraph 2, without regard to whether 
the offenses referred to therein are punishable by 
death under the law of the occupied territory at 
the beginning of the occupation. A similar reser- 
vation to Article 68 was also made by Canada, 
New Zealand, the Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom. Argentina also made a reservation 
with respect to Article 68, but phrased it in general 
terms and did not relate it specifically to para- 
graph 2 thereof. 


Common Article 10 


Common Article 10 (Article 11 of the Civilian 
Convention) provides for substitutes for Protect- 
ing Powers when protected persons for any reason 
do not benefit by the activities of such a Power. 
In such an event, the Detaining Power is required 
unilaterally to request a neutral state or an impar- 
tial humanitarian organization to undertake the 
functions performed by a Protecting Power. If 
such protection cannot be arranged, the Detaining 
Power is obligated to request or accept the offer of 
the services of a humanitarian organization, such 
as the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
to assume the humanitarian functions performed 
by Protecting Powers. 

These provisions were opposed at the Geneva 
Conference by the delegations of the Soviet bloc 
states (Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, the Ukraine, 
and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), Portu- 
gal, and Yugoslavia on the basis that they di- 
minish the belligerent rights of the state on which 
the protected persons depend. Accordingly, each 
of those states made a reservation thereto which 
stated that it will not recognize the validity of re- 
quests made by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
state or to a humanitarian organization to under- 
take the functions performed by a Protecting 
Power unless the consent of the government of the 
state of which the protected persons are nationals 
has been obtained. 
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Article 12 of the Prisoners of War Convention 


Article 12 of the Prisoners of War Convention 
(Article 45 of the Civilian Convention) contains 
provisions regulating the transfer of prisoners of 
war or protected persons from the capturing 
Power to another Power. Transfers between par- 
ties to the Convention are recognized, but in such 
cases the transferring Power must satisfy itself of 
the willingness and ability of the transferee Power 
to apply the Convention. Nevertheless, if the 
transferee Power fails to carry out the Convention, 
the transferring Power, upon being so informed 
by the Protecting Power, must take effective meas- 
ures to correct the situation or have the transferred 
persons returned to it. The transferee Power is 
obligated to honor a request for their return. 
These provisions are a compromise between the 
view that once a transfer was made the transfer- 
ring Power should be relieved of further responsi- 
bility and the view that responsibility for trans- 
ferees should at all times be joint. The Soviet 
bloc states and Yugoslavia supported the latter 
view and made reservations to the effect that they 
do not consider as valid the freeing of a Detaining 
Power, which has transferred prisoners of war and 
protected persons to another Power, from respon- 
sibility for the application of the convention to 
such persons while in the custody of the Power 
accepting them. 


Article 85 of the Prisoners of War Convention 


Article 85 of the Prisoners of War Convention 
relates to the treatment of prisoners of war who 
are prosecuted and sentenced for precapture of- 
fenses. It provides that prisoners of war prose- 
cuted under the laws of the Detaining Power for 
acts committed prior to capture shall retain, even 
if convicted, the benefits of the Convention. The 
question whether such prisoners who might be war 
criminals should benefit in full by the guarantees 
of the Convention the same as other prisoners of 
war was the subject of extensive controversy at 
the Geneva Conference. The Soviet bloc states 
proposed to add to the Article: “Prisoners of war 
convicted under the laws of the country where 
they are in captivity for war crimes or crimes 
against humanity, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down at Nuremberg, shall be subject to 
the prison regime laid down in that country for 
persons undergoing punishment.” This amend- 
ment was rejected by a large majority of the Con- 
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ference, resulting in a reservation by the Soviet 
bloc states to the effect that they do not consider 
themseives “bound by the obligation, which fol- 
lows from Article 85, to extend the application of 
the Convention to prisoners of war who have been 
convicted under the law of the Detaining Power, 
in accordance with the principles of the Nurem- 
berg trial, for war crimes and crimes against hu- 
manity, it being understood that prisoners con- 
victed of such crimes must be subject to the 
conditions obtaining in the country in question 
for those who undergo their punishment.” 


Miscellaneous Reservations 


Certin other reservations were made at the time 
of signature of the Conventions. Argentina, in 
addition to the reservation noted above, signed the 
Conventions with a reservation that it would con- 
sider common Article 3 (Conflicts not of an In- 
ternational Character) to be the only article, to 
the exclusion of all others, which would be appli- 
cable in the case of armed conflicts not of an 
international character. Brazil made two express 
reservations to the Civilian Convention: one in 
regard to Article 44 (Treatment of Refugees) on 
the ground that it was liable to hamper the action 
of the Detaining Power, and another in regard to 
Article 46 (Cancellation of Restrictive Measures) 
on the ground that the matter dealt with in the 
second paragraph thereof was considered to be 
“outside the scope of the Convention, the essential 
and specific purpose of which is the protection of 
persons and not of their property.” Italy reserved 
in respect of the last paragraph of Article 66 (Set- 
tlement of Prisoners of War Accounts) of the 
Prisoners of War Convention. 

As well as making a reservation regarding Ar- 
ticle 68, New Zealand also signed the Civilian 
Convention subject to the reservation that “in 
view of the fact that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, having approved the principles 
established by the Charter and judgment of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal, has directed the Interna- 
tional Law Commission to include these principles 
in a General codification of offenses against the 
peace and security of mankind, New Zealand re- 
serves the right to take such action as may be nec- 
essary to ensure that such offenses are punished, 
notwithstanding the provisions of Article 70, par- 
agraph I.” 

The Prisoners of War Convention was signed 
on behalf of Luxembourg with a reservation that 
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its existing national law shall continue to be ap- 
plied to cases now under consideration. Spain 
made a broad reservation to that Convention stat- 
ing that in matters regarding procedural guar- 
antees and penal and disciplinary sanctions, Spain 
will grant prisoners of war the same treatment as 
is provided by its legislation for members of its 
own national forces. Also, with respect to the 
phrase “International Law in force” in Article 99 
(Judicial Proceedings against Prisoners of War), 
Spain declared that thereunder it only accepts in- 
ternational law which arises from contractual 
sources or which has been previously elaborated by 
organizations in which it participates. 

Portugal, along with the reservation to common 
Article 10 previously mentioned, reserved the 
right not to apply the provisions of common 
Article 3, in so far as they may be contrary to 
the provisions of Portuguese law, in all terri- 
tories subject to its sovereignty in any part of the 
world. With respect to Article 13 of the Sick and 
Wounded Convention and Article 4 of the Pris- 
oners of War Convention, relating to categories 
of persons protected, the Portuguese Government 
made a reservation regarding the application of 
those Articles “in all cases in which the legitimate 
Government has already asked for and agreed to 
an armistice or the suspension of military opera- 
tions of no matter what character, even if the 
armed forces in the field have not yet capitulated.” 
Another Portuguese reservation provides that, 
with respect to Article 60 (Advances of Pay) of 
the Prisoners of War Convention, Portugal in no 
case binds itself to grant prisoners a monthly rate 
of pay in excess of 50% of the pay due to Portu- 
guese soldiers of equivalent appointment or rank 
on active service in the combat zone. 

Finally the failure of the Geneva Convention 
to accept the Red Shield of David as one of the 
distinctive signs and emblems provided for in the 
Sick and Wounded Conventions, evoked a reser- 
vation from Israel that it would use that emblem 
on the flags, armlets, and on all equipment em- 
ployed in the medical services, and as the distinc- 
tive sign provided for in the Civilian Convention. 


TIT 
APPLICATION OF THE GENEVA CONVENTIONS IN THE 
Korean ConFLict 
Applicability of the Conventions 
The Prisoners of War Convention. When the 
Korean conflict broke out, none of the early par- 
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ticipants was party to the Geneva Convention rela- 
tive to the Treatment of Prisoners of War of 1949. 
During the course of hostilities, a number of the 
governments contributing troops to the Unified 
Command in Korea did ratify the Convention. It 
was, however, the Unified Command, exercised by 
the United States, which acted as the detaining 
power in the Korean conflict, and not the various 
states contributing troops. 

While the Convention was not recognized as 
being in force with respect to the parties to the 
Korean conflict, both sides stated they would apply 
its principles. Statements by the United States, 
the Republic of Korea and the North Korean 
regime had been made to this general effect by 
July 15, 1950, were never disavowed, and were 
supplemented by further statements on both 
sides. 

There is no record that the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime or the commander of its “volunteers” 
explicitly undertook to abide by the Convention. 
However, the Foreign Minister of the Communist 
regime during the course of the Korean hostilities, 
on July 16, 1952, informed the Swiss Government 
that the Chinese Communist Government had de- 
cided to “recognize” the Geneva Conventions of 
1949, subject to certain reservations. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations 
made clear its belief that the Convention should be 
regarded as applicable to the Korean conflict. 
Such was the basic assumption underlying the de- 
bate on release and repatriation of prisoners in 
the Assembly at the end of 1952. The General 
Assembly resolution of December 3, 1952 included 
the following: 


II. The release and repatriation of prisoners of war 
shall be effected in accordance with the Geneva Conven- 
tion relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, dated 
12 August 1949, the well-established principles and prac- 
tice of International law and the relevant provisions of 
the draft armistice agreement. 


Similarly, the prisoner of war agreement annexed 
to the armistice ® provides, in regard to the activi- 
ties of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mittee: “This Commission shall ensure that pris- 
oners of war shall at all times be treated humanely 
in accordance with the specific provisions of the 
Geneva Convention, and with the general spirit 
of that Convention.” 

The other three Conventions (Sick and 
Wounded at Sea, Civilian). Like the Prisoners 


* Tbid., June 22, 1953, p. 866. 
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of War Convention, the other three Conventions 
did not become legally applicable in Korea. 
While the statement of the North Korean au- 
thorities regarding the voluntary application of 
the principles of the Prisoners of War Convention 
was limited to that Convention, statements of the 
United Nations side and the “recognition” by the 
Chinese Communists referred to all four Conven- 
tions. 

The United Nations Command in its treatment 
of the wounded and sick under its control in Korea 
acted in conformity with the humanitarian prin- 
ciples of the two 1949 Conventions for the Ameli- 
oration of the Wounded and Sick of forces re- 
spectively in the field and at sea. There was, of 
course, little or no naval action such as envisaged 
by the Convention relating to personnel at sea. 

Similarly throughout the conflict such civilians 
as were the responsibility of the United Nations 
Command were treated in conformity with the 
humanitarian principles of the 1949 Civilian Con- 
vention. The International Committee of the Red 
Cross was informed regarding such persons, and 
its delegates had access to them. However, the 
applicability of the Civilian Convention was lim- 
ited so far as the United Nations Command was 
concerned. Political authority in Southern Korea 
remained in the Republic of Korea and the United 
Nations Command did not, in general, assume 
responsibility for the civilian population. 


Centralized Responsibilities for Prisoners of War 
in the United Nations Command and the Uni- 
fied Command 


Shortly after the opening hostilities in Korea, 
the Security Council of the United Nations on 
July 7, 1950, requested members to contribute 
forces to a Unified Command under the United 
States and asked the United States to designate 
the Commander. The other U.N. Members which 
contributed units placed them under this Com- 
mand. By agreement Republic of Korea forces 
also came under this Command. The fact that the 
centralized command was established before other 
U.N. units entered the field, and that few other 
contingents were of sufficient size to handle pris- 
oners of war, resulted in centralized responsibility 
for prisoners in the hands of the United Nations 
Command. The United Nations Command—the 
military authority in the field—acted as the cap- 
turing force. The United States Government as 
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the Unified Command—which exercised political 
authority over the United Nations Command— 
acted as the detaining power. 


Treatment of Prisoners of War in the Light of the 
Prisoners of War Convention 


Although both sides in the conflict stated that 
they would apply the humanitarian principles of 
the Geneva Convention, there was a stark differ- 
ence in the treatment which the two sides in fact 
accorded to prisoners of war captured by them. 
The United Nations Command, from the very be- 
ginning of hostilities until the release or transfer 
of the last prisoners in its hands following the 
armistice, scrupulously lived up to the principles 
of the Convention. The United Nations Com- 
mand sent lists of captured personnel to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, as provided 
for in the Convention, which in turn transmitted 
them to the Communists. The United Nations 
Command welcomed the offer of services by the 
Icrc, admitted its representatives to its prisoner 
of war camps, gave them every reasonable facility, 
for inspection and reporting on the treatment of 
prisoners of war. The humane treatment of the 
prisoners was especially noteworthy in view of 
provocation by some Communist prisoners and 
their repeated efforts to foment disorder. The 
reports of the Icrc on the conditions in Une 
camps were almost uniformly favorable. 

On the other hand, the Communists, while 
claiming they were abiding by the Convention, 
failed to live up to it in virtually every important 
respect. Except for two token lists totaling 110 
names transmitted to the Icrc in the early days of 
hostilities, the Communists did not inform the Unc 
through the Icrc, or in any other official manner, 
of the identity of captured personnel during more 
than 18 months of fighting. It was not until 
hostilities had been in progress for a year and a 
half, and after repeated insistence by the Unc 
armistice negotiators, that the Communists pro- 
vided any lists of captured prisoners. The Com- 
munists failed to designate an impartial humani- 
tarian organization such as the Icrc, and they 
rejected the persistent efforts of the Icrc to obtain 
entry into the Communist Prisoners of War 
camps. Until almost the very end of hos- 
tilities, they refused to exchange relief pack- 
ages, and even mail was not exchanged for 
most of the period and then only on a limited basis. 
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The Communists did not report on the health of 
prisoners of war, and until the final stage of the 
conflict (April 1953) refused to exchange seriously 
sick and wounded. The Communists failed to 
give the accurate location of their prisoner of war 
camps and to mark them properly. They situated 
camps in positions of danger in proximity to 
legitimate military targets. Most serious was the 
record, established after careful investigation, of 
killings, beatings, starvation, and other atrocities 
against Unc troops taken prisoner by the Com- 
munists. 

These were respects in which the Communists 
were known to be violating the Geneva Conven- 
tion during the course of hostilities. Other vio- 
lations could not be investigated because the Com- 
munists had refused to allow inspection of their 
camps by representatives of an impartial humani- 
tarian organization like the Icrc, in direct viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention. After the close 
of hostilities, returning prisoners of war brought 
additional evidence of numerous violations of the 
principles of the Geneva Convention. The Com- 
munists have not yet returned nor satisfactorily 
accounted for many prisoners of war, a number of 
whom are known to be still alive and in their 
custody. 


The Issue of Release and Repatriation of Prisoners 
of War 


Development of the Issue in the Armistice Nego- 
tiations. The most difficult issue in the Korean 
armistice negotiations concerned the release and 
repatriation of prisoners of war which was to 
follow the end of hostilities. The issue was the 
subject of negotiations over a period of a year 
and a half. 

As increasing numbers of prisoners came into 
Unc hands, it became clear that a substantial num- 
ber of them believed that they would suffer death 
or injury if returned to the Communists. Many 
of them made it clear that they would violently 
resist such return. The UN Command, with the 
unanimous agreement of the governments with 
forces in Korea, concluded, therefore, that the Unc 
should not use force to return to the Communists 
any prisoners who resisted repatriation. 

The Unc negotiators emphasized that the Une 
did not wish to retain a single prisoner of war, 
nor did it wish to send a single prisoner to any 
particular destination. It agreed that all prison- 
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ers who wished to be repatriated were entitled to 
be repatriated; it was willing to repatriate all 
who desired repatriation, but it would not agree 
that force should be used to repatriate any one 
of them who resisted. The Unc offered the Com- 
munists numerous proposals and agreed to con- 
sider any reasonable proposal so long as it was 
consistent with the principle that force should not 
be used to repatriate any prisoners. 

The Communists insisted that in fact there were 
no prisoners who refused to be repatriated and 
that those who were alleged to have refused re- 
patriation were intimidated into doing so. At the 
same time they refused to agree to any plan for 
impartially determining the true attitudes of 
individual prisoners. 

The Communists also insisted that the so-called 
principle of non-forceable repatriation was con- 
trary to the Geneva Convention. They cited in 
particular Article 118 which provides in part, 
“Prisoners of war shall be released and repatri- 
ated without delay after the cessation of active 
hostilities.” This provision, they insisted, re- 
quired that every prisoner be handed back to the 
side he had fought on and allowed for no excep- 
tions. 

The Unc, on the other hand, insisted that the 
Geneva Convention of 1949 did not impose a duty 
on the prisoner of war to return. It did not 
impose on the detaining power the duty to return 
prisoners of war by force against the prisoner’s 
wishes. It did impose on the detaining power the 
duty to offer every prisoner an unrestricted op- 
portunity to-go home. The Unc’s position was 
thus premised on the traditional right of a gov- 
ernment to grant asylum to prisoners of war, as 
well as civilians. Neither Article 118 nor any 
other provision of the Geneva Convention was de- 
signed to terminate the right of the detaining 
power to grant asylum if it so desired; the nego- 
tiating history of the Geneva Convention of 1949 
so indicated and international practice, including 
the practice of the Soviet Government, affords au- 
thority for the granting of asylum to prisoners. 

The United Nations General Assembly had rec- 
ognized in General Assembly Resolution 427(V) 
of December 14, 1950, dealing with the problem 
of Axis prisoners of war not yet repatriated or 
accounted for by the Soviet Union, that the Ge- 
neva Convention Relative to the Treatment of 
Prisoners of War of 1949 and existing interna- 
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tional law established that the principle of release 
and repatriation means that prisoners should be 
“siven an unrestricted opportunity of repatria- 
tion”. 

Outcome of the Issue. The issue of release and 
repatriation in Korea was fully debated in the 
United Nations General Assembly at its Eighth 
Session at the end of 1952. Secretary Acheson 
put the legal position of the Unified Command 
succinctly in his report to the General Assembly 
on October 24, 1952, at the outset of its debate:7 
“a detaining state retains discretion as to whether 
it shall honor a claim for asylum or not. It may, 
of course, exercise that right; it would be un- 
thinkable for anything else to be the case.” The 
Problem of Peace in Korea, 84 (Department of 
State Publication 4771, October 1952). The Com- 
munist side was presented by the Soviet bloc, 
which made it clear that they conceded no right 
of asylum to a prisoner of war, who, they main- 
tained, remains subject to military discipline and 
must be repatriated whether or not he so desires. 

The position taken by the Unified Command 
won overwhelming support in the General Assem- 
bly. On December 3, 1952, at the end of the 
debate, the General Assembly adopted Resolu- 
tion 610 (VII), in which it affirmed that in the 
Korean conflict “force shall not be used against 
prisoners of war to prevent or effect their return 
to their homelands”, that “they shall at all times 
be treated humanely in accordance with the spe- 
cific provisions of the Geneva Convention and 
with the general spirit of the Convention” and 
that “the release and repatriation of prisoners of 
war shall be effected in accordance with the 
‘Geneva Convention relative to the Treatment of 
Prisoners of War’, dated 12 August 1949, the well- 
established principles and practice of inter- 
national law and the relevant provisions of the 
draft armistice agreement.” The Soviet bloc 
voted against this resolution and maintained their 
position. 

The agreement on prisoners of war subsequently 
entered into by both sides at Panmunjom and 
made part of the Armistice Agreement provided 
an unrestricted opportunity of repatriation to all 
prisoners of war in the following manner: 


(a) It required that both sides “without offer- 
ing any hindrance, directly repatriate and hand 


7 Ibid., Nov. 3, 1952, p. 679, and Nov. 10, 1952, p. 744. 
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over in groups all those prisoners of war in its 
custody who insist on repatriation to the side to 
which they belonged at the time of capture.” 

(b) It further required that both sides “hand 
over all those remaining prisoners of war who 
are not directly repatriated to the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission for disposition in ac- 
cordance with the following provisions.” 

(c) The provisions referred to established a 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission “in 
order to ensure that all prisoners of war have the 
opportunity to exercise their right to be repatri- 
ated following an armistice”. They established 
procedures for “explanations and interviews”. 
They provided that “No force or threat of force 
shall be used against the prisoners of war... 
and no violence to their persons or affront to their 
dignity or self-respect shall be permitted in any 
manner for any purpose whatsoever,” except, of 
course, that the Commission was authorized “to 
exercise its legitimate functions and responsibili- 
ties for the control of the prisoners of war.” The 
Commission was required, at the end of a specified 
period, and in the absence of other provision by the 
projected political conference, to “declare the re- 
lief from the prisoner of war status to civilian 
status of any prisoners of war who have not 
exercized their right to be repatriated.” Pro- 
vision was made for such persons to be assisted 
if they should seek to go to neutral nations. 


The General Assembly returned to the problem 
of Axis prisoners of war in Soviet hands in De- 
cember 1953 and over the opposition of the Soviet 
bloc, reconfirmed the view of its resolution of 
December 14, 1950, as above quoted, that the prin- 
ciple of release and repatriation means granting 
an unrestricted opportunity of repatriation (Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 741 (VIII) of Decem- 
ber 7, 1953).8 

The Korean experience has served to clarify 
and strengthen the humanitarian meaning and 
effect of Article 118. In short, the history and 
terms of the 1949 Convention, the resolutions and 
debates of the United Nations General Assembly, 
and the terms and effect of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement, show that Article 118 is fully satisfied 
if the detaining power affords an unrestricted 
opportunity of repatriation, and that the principle 
of release and repatriation in this Article permits 
the grant of asylum to a prisoner of war. In any 


*Ibid., Dec. 28, 1953, p. 904. 
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case, the provisions of the Convention for im- 
partial scrutiny would apply. 


Implementation of the Prisoner of War 
Provisions of the Armistice Agreement 


The position of the Unified Command in regard 
to nonforceable repatriation was fully vindicated 
in the experience following the Armistice. The 
Unc cooperated with the Neutral Nations Repa- 
triation Commission as required by the Armistice 
Agreement. The overwhelming majority of the 
prisoners whom the Unc had turned over to the 
custody of the Commission, however, made it quite 
clear that they would not accept repatriation to the 
Communists and generally they even refused to 
hear “explanations” from the Communists. 

The Unc refused to agree to re-open or extend 
the period of the explanations and insisted that 
ihe time table established in the Armistice Agree- 
ment must be scrupulously observed. When the 
Commission, instead of declaring the release of the 
prisoners in its custody to civilian status, as re- 
quired by the Armistice Agreement, proposed to 
return the prisoners to the custody of the two sides, 
the Unc permitted the prisoners to return as per- 
sons entitled to their freedom through expiration 
of the time set in the Armistice Agreement. 

The Unc thus respected the right of all pris- 
oners of war in its custody to be released from 
prisoner of war status in accordance with the 
Armistice Agreement and Article 118 of the Ge- 
neva Convention. It is clear, however, that the 
Communists have not yet released all the prisoners 
whom they hold and have not even accounted sat- 
isfactorily for all prisoners captured by them. 
Although the Communists continue to deny that 
there are other prisoners, they have in effect ad- 
mitted violation of the Geneva Convention and 
the Armistice Agreement by retaining U.S. armed 
forces personnel, 11 of whom they recently sen- 
tenced as spies despite the fact that they were shot 
down in uniform during the Korean hostilities.® 
This action has been condemned by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly which asked the Secretary-General 
to make efforts to obtain the release of those pris- 
oners and all other captured personnel of the Unc 
still detained.” These efforts are now in process.” 


* Tbid., Dec. 6, 1954, p. 856. 

® Tbid., Dec. 20, 1954, p. 981. 

* Wor statements on the recent release of four U.S. fliers, 
See ibid., June 13, 1955, p. 953. 
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Relevance of Korean Experience 


The Korean experience is only a partial and spe- 
cial example of how the Conventions may affect 
the United States in any future conflict. It does 
show, however, that the United States because of 
its traditional regard for human rights, welfare 
and dignity would support the humanitarian 
standards laid down in the Conventions in the 
event of future hostilities and would wish to be in 
the best position to invoke these standards. To 
the extent that the Geneva Conventions represent 
a standard of humanitarian behavior which world 
opinion recognizes, they may accordingly be ex- 
pected to constitute a deterrent to excesses in the 
treatment of victims of war. United States ratifi- 
cation of the Geneva Conventions, by lending fur- 
ther support to their standards should influence 
favorably future behavior toward prisoners of 
war. In short, the legal and psychological sanc- 
tions by which inhumane treatment may be mini- 
mized or prevented should be strengthened by ex- 
tending the binding character of these conventions. 


World Peace Council 


In response to an inquiry from Representative 
A. Clayton Powell, Jr., the Department of State 
prepared a detailed report on the history of the 
World Peace Council. Following are the texts 
of the Department’s letter to Representative 
Powell dated May 27 and his reply of June 6. 


LETTER TO REPRESENTATIVE POWELL 
May 27, 1955 

Dear Mr. Poweti: Your communication of 
May 4, 1955, receipt of which was acknowledged 
by telephone to your office on May 7, requested 
background information on the World Peace 
Council. 

With the thought that you would be interested 
in somewhat detailed information on the subject, 
the Department is replying herewith at some 
length. The letter and enclosure from the World 
Peace Council headquarters in Vienna which you 
thoughtfully transmitted to the Department are 
being returned with this letter, copies having been 
made for the Department files. 

It should be noted, as you may perhaps have 
become aware, that the meeting in Helsinki of 
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the World Peace Council-sponsored World <As- 
sembly for Peace, originally scheduled to convene 
on May 22, has been postponed to June 22. 

The World Peace Council is the outgrowth of 
the Communist-sponsored World Congress of 
Intellectuals for Peace which was organized at 
Wroclow, Poland, in 1947, and the subsequent 
World Committee of Partisans of Peace organ- 
ized in April 1949. This committee was renamed 
the World Peace Council and its headquarters 
were established in Paris. After expulsion from 
Paris in 1951, the Council’s headquarters were 
transferred first to Prague and subsequently to 
Vienna which is its present seat. 

Among the major international communist 
fronts, the World Peace Council has during the 
past few years emerged as one of the most active 
and influential. The executive officers of the 
World Peace Council constitute a group of indi- 
viduals who also are functionaries of such other 
Communist-front organizations as the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation, the World Fed- 
eration of Scientific Workers, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Democratic Lawyers. Some 
of these organizations are identified below. Not 
only does the World Peace Council coordinate its 
activities closely with Soviet policy, but it also 
serves to set the major themes and coordinates the 
“peace” campaigns of the world-wide Communist- 
front organizational apparatus. 

The World Peace Council is an assembly with 
some 400 seats. 77 of the seats belong to repre- 
sentatives of communist countries. The actual 
governing body is the Permanent Executive Bu- 
reau of 50 members, including a President and 
Secretary-General. The former, Professor Fred- 
eric Joliot-Curie, and the latter, Jean Lafitte, are 
both confirmed Communists. 

Collaborating organizations supporting World 
Peace Council programs include: 


The World Federation of Trade Unions 
(Wrrv). The Wrrvu became a completely com- 
munist-dominated organization early in 1949, 
when the free unions seceded and formed their 
own organization. Nominal guidance comes from 
the World Trade Union Congresses, but real 
power rests with an 18-man Executive Bureau. 
Subordinate “Trade Departments” meet inde- 
pendently on an international scale, but serve 
primarily as propaganda adjuncts to the Wrrv. 
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The World Federation of Democratic Youth 
(Wroy), at first also a “non-political” movement, 
was isolated as communist-dominated in 1949, by 
which time most of its non-communist members 
had resigned and formed their own organization. 
The ruling group is an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of 23 officials. 

The International Union of Students (Ivs), 
another arm of the Communist propaganda ap- 
paratus used by the World Peace Council is com- 
pletely dominated by Communists, even though 
it claims to represent the “democratic students of 
the whole world.” Nominally the World Student 
Congress is the highest administrative body, but 
actual power resides in the Council and its smaller 
Executive Committee. 

To complete the list a number of other inter- 
national fronts may be cited which collaborate 
with the World Peace Council: Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation (Wir) ; Inter- 
national Federation of Resistance Fighters 
(Fir) ; International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers (Iap.); Committee for Promotion of 
International Trade (Crrr); International Or- 
ganization of Journalists (Ios) ; World Federa- 
tion of Scientific Workers (Wrsw); Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Organization (Orr). 

Beginning in 1950, the World Peace Council 
has launched a series of world-wide campaigns 
involving collection of signatures for various ap- 
peals. Its current project of this nature is the 
so-called “Vienna Appeal Against Preparations 
for Atomic War”, the text of which is as follows: 

Certain governments are today preparing to launch an 
atomic war. They are trying to make the peoples accept 
this as inevitable. The use of atomic weapons would 
result in a war of extermination. 

We declare that any government which unleashes 
atomic war will forfeit the confidence of its own people 
and find itself condemned by all nations. Now and in 
the future we will resist those who organize atomic war. 

We demand that all stocks of atomic weapons, wherever 
they may be, shall be destroyed and that their production 
shall cease immediately. 


The Vienna Appeal against atomic war was 
sponsored by 83 representatives representing 31 
countries. When Joliot-Curie presented it at a 


World Peace Council Bureau meeting in Vienna : 


in January of this year he demanded that the 
signature campaign in its support “must start 
immediately.” At a press conference after the 
Bureau meeting some of the more important par- 
ticipants in the World Peace Council stated that 
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this appeal for one billion signatures “was not a 
propaganda campaign.” 

Immediately after conclusion of the Vienna 
meeting preparations for the campaign started in 
France, Austria, East Germany, and Japan. In 
January the Cominform Journal endorsed the 
Vienna appeal with an article, “Struggle against 
Criminal Schemes of Atom Maniacs—Cause of all 
Peoples.” 

The Vienna Appeal campaign is expected to 
serve as background for the Helsinki Conference. 
The conference itself will comprise the latest at- 
tempt of the World Peace Council to obtain par- 
ticipation of persons not previously associated 
with the World Peace Council and thus to acquire 
the appearance of legitimate and constructive ac- 
tivity in the interests of peace. 

The World Peace Assembly scheduled for Hel- 
sinki does not differ in kind from other post-war 
conferences of the World Peace Council. With- 
out exception, they are taken up with some aspect 
of the Soviet Union’s peace campaign, e.g., out- 
lawry of the atomic bomb, five-power peace pacts 
and negotiations to end international disputes. 
These general appeals are usually linked to specific 
area problems (rearmament of Germany, armistice 
in Korea) or problems of special interest groups 
(speed-up and exploitation of workers in rearma- 
ment programs). The Peace Council invariably 
tries to influence non-Communists and attract 
them to their meetings. The major importance of 
these international Communist front peace meet- 
ings is not, paradoxically, the event itself. The 
meeting serves both as the climax to an intensive 
round of propaganda and agitation and often as 
the prelude to yet another round. And, in the 
same way, the intent of the meeting—to discuss 
“urgent questions relating to the struggle for 
peace”—is not the real intent, which has more to 
do with inoculating the people with a given set of 
prejudices and enthusiasms. 

An examination of Communist propaganda cen- 
tering on the “Vienna Appeal” for one billion sig- 
natures bears out these generalizations. There is 
a massive campaign going on within the Com- 
munist orbit not merely to collect signatures for 
the destruction of the bombs (for this routine is, 
of itself, of no practical importance), but to con- 
vince the population of the “peaceful intentions” 
of the Soviet regime, its desire for disarmament 
and peaceful uses of atomic energy and for peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes in contrast 
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to what is pictured as an aggressive United States 
policy which is described as testing and building 
bigger bombs, and calling into being a new Ger- 
man army directed against Eastern Europe. 

The campaign in the Communist areas is the 
occasion for another demonstration of the citizen’s 
loyalty to the state, not merely in the form of his 
signature, but in his active participation in the 
campaign in pledging something concrete to the 
state. It is, in short, the kind of exercise that is 
intrinsic to a totalitarian state which can never 
take the loyalty of its citizens for granted and 
repeatedly resorts to contrived situations to shock 
and intimidate the population to greater per- 
formance. 

The collection of signatures in a Communist 
country is, therefore, not a mechanical affair. 
That is, the purpose is not merely to acquire a 
given quota of signatures. The Communists can 
announce any figure they please, as long as it is 
within reason, demographically speaking. What 
is more important for the Communist regime is to 
use the occasion to align their countries with the 
USSR in the “Vienna Appeal,” to indoctrinate 
their citizens, to inoculate the population with 
anti-American feeling and to appeal for more pro- 
duction. The following excerpts from Communist 
propaganda illustrate the point: 


USSR (Radio Moscow) 


“The campaign (for the collection of signa- 
tures) must be conducted under the slogan of in- 
creased vigilance of the Soviet people against the 
intrigues of the war instigators, as well as under 
the sign of the mobilization of the efforts of the 
Soviet people for the further strengthening of the 
might of our Motherland and of winning further 
successes in their peaceful constructive labors.” 

All Soviet people will respond as one man to the 
appeal of the Soviet peace committee. It can 
confidently be predicted that the campaign for the 
collection of signatures will be turned into a 
mighty demonstration of moral-political unity of 
our people, their solidarity around the Party and 
Government, the determination of the Soviet 
people to wage an untiring struggle for world 
peace against the imperialist warmongers. 


Czechoslovakia (Radio Prague) 


The statement of the central committee of the 
National Front calls on all the Czechoslovak 
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people to fulfill their patriotic duty as conscious 
peace defenders and sign the appeal of the World 
Peace Council. 

The statement of the central committee of the 
National Front reads “Our struggle for peace is 
linked with diligent work, with the efforts to carry 
out the great tasks of the development of the na- 
tional economy in both industry and agriculture. 
Diligence in work, unselfishness, and the carrying 
out of working tasks is the most effective form of 
support for the struggle for the preservation of 
world peace. 

“We call on the citizens of the Republic to use 
all their strength, abilities, and skill in carrying 
out their tasks in the Socialist construction of the 
country. Each job well done, each job done on 
time, every improvement in production methods 
can be considered worthwhile contributions by our 
people to the struggle for peace and against the 
plans for atomic war. By earnest daily attention 
to work, the defense capacity of our republic will 
be strengthened.” 

“On the occasion of the signing of the appeal, 
workers in Slovakia have made 167,109 pledges 
chiefly directed at raising agricultural and in- 
dustrial production.” 


Communist China (Radio Moscow and Radio 
Peiping) 

“The collection of signatures to the appeal has 
become a nationwide campaign in China and one 
which is closely linked with the vital problems of 
safeguarding the security of our country and with 
the ardent desire to liberate Taiwan. We link the 
collection of signatures with our struggle for the 
liberation of Taiwan because those who seek to 
occupy Taiwan—which has been our territory 
from time immemorial—are also the chief insti- 
gators in the preparation of atomic war.” 

“In response to the appeal of the World Peace 
Council, the Hopei Provincial Federation of Trade 
Unions and the Hopei Committee of the China 
New Democratic League called on workers and 
youths in the province to actively take part in 
the signature campaign against the use of atomic 
weapons. They also called for fulfillment of pro- 
duction assignments to support the liberation of 
Taiwan and peaceful uses of atomic energy.” 


The positive affirmation demanded of the citi- 
zens is illustrated in a speech of Professor Gyorgy 
Lukacs at the Hungarian Fourth National Peace 
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Congress charging the intellectuals with “... 
showing a very formalistic attitude toward the 
peace movement.” They signed but, according to 
him, took no active part in the campaign, did not 
demonstrate to the world that the Hungarian 
people are free and prosperous, that the Hungar- 
ian Government is for peace and that it is sup- 
ported by millions of Hungarian people. There 
is little doubt that the act of signing is little 
more than a “formal” act not only for the intel- 
lectuals, but for others and not only in Hungary 
but in the entire Communist orbit as well. 

The success of the present Communist peace 
campaign in non-Communist areas will vary 
directly with its ability to involve non-Commu- 
nists. This point is made most clearly in an 
enlightening article about Communist organiza- 
tional techniques written by Emilio Sereni, a 


leading Italian Communist functionary. (For a 
Lasting Peace, fora Peoples’ Democracy! March 


11, 1955, p. 5.) Sereni says that 


. . . for a Communist leader to do successful work in 
this campaign means that he must be able co do more than 
muster the maximum number of Communists in the local 
or provincial peace committee as canvassers; above all, 
it means that he has to draw into this work the greatest 
possible number of Socialist comrades, of non-party 
people and members of other parties, whether or not 
they belong to any of the various mass organizations. 

It is only in this way that the peace movement can 
impress all citizens as a movement of the broadest politi- 
cal scope.... 

The United States has of course been actively 
engaged throughout the years since the war, in 
company with other nations, in seeking practical 
means of control of the production of atomic weap- 
ons. The many complex aspects of this impor- 
tant matter are constantly under study toward the 
end of providing for ourselves and all mankind 
in this nuclear age a tolerable security. Explora- 
tion into the peaceful uses of atomic energy is pro- 
viding a rich field of activity with promises of 
great benefit to man’s physical standard of living 
and, even more importantly, to his spiritual and 
moral progress in learning how to utilize a force 
of potential mass destruction for the purposes 
of wide human advancement. In these studies 
and in international negotiations, this Govern- 
ment, sharing the desire of all men of good will 
for the establishment of peace, but mindful of the 
tragically illusory nature of any efforts purport- 
ing to be directed toward that end while actually 
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aimed against the cause of freedom and human 
rights, is contributing its continuing efforts. 

There are evidences that in view of increasing 
public awareness of the spurious nature of the 
“peace” aims of the World Peace Council, its mask 
of legitimacy and respectability is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to retain. As a particularly 
pertinent example, its exploitation in the interests 
of the Communist Party of the natural deep desire 
of all peoples for peace is detected and denounced 
in an editorial published in the Helsinki news- 
paper “Ilta Sanomat” of April 21, 1955, of which 
the following are excerpts in translation: 

At the moment there is being prepared a new demon- 
stration in the name of world peace, to take place at 
Helsinki in the latter weeks of May. It is organized by 
Communists led by the World Peace Council, having 
Vienna as its domicile. ... The preservation of world 
peace is a matter for all people of the world, it is the 
cause of all humanity. It is nobody’s monopoly, as certain 
circles at present believe, and least of all can it become 
a propaganda weapon under the disguise of which prep- 
aration is made for new unrest and a new war. 


Sincerely yours, 


Turuston B. Morton 
Assistant Secretary 


MR. POWELL’S REPLY 
June 6, 1955 
Dear Mr. Morton: Thank you for your May 
27th communication in which you furnished back- 
ground information on the World Peace Council. 
Your attention to this matter is appreciated and 
I will abide by your advice. 
Very truly yours, 
Apam Ciayton Powe tL, Jr. 
Member of Congress 


Exchangee Denied Permanent 
Residence Immigration Status 


Message from the President to the Senate * 


I return herewith, without my approval, S. 143, 
for the relief of Kurt Glaser. 

The bill would accord permanent residence im- 
migration status to a native of Czechoslovakia 
who entered this country in July 1951 from 


*Reprinted from S. Doc. 47, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 
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Austria as an exchange visitor under one of the 
programs authorized by the United States Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange Act of 1948. 

All of the exchange programs are founded upon 
good faith. We can maintain them as effective 
instruments for promoting international under- 
standing and good will only if we insist that the 
participants honor their commitments to observe 
the conditions of the exchange in the same way 
that they expect the United States to honor its 
obligations to them. On the one hand, exchange 
aliens must return to the country from which they 
came. On the other hand, the United States must 
not permit either immediate reentry or other eva- 
sion of the return rule. Otherwise, the countries 
from which our exchange visitors come will real- 
ize little or no benefit from the training and ex- 
perience received in the United States, and we 
shall fail to promote good will toward and better 
understanding of our way of life. 

Unfortunately, the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act does not specifi- 
cally obligate exchange personnel to return to the 
country from which admitted and to remain there 
for a minimum period before being eligible to re- 
gain admission to the United States. Adminis- 
trative requirements have been imposed to com- 
pensate for this lack of a specific statutory require- 
ment. Within the last year, however, a number 
of cases have arisen in which humanitarian and 
equitable considerations have argued so per- 
suasively against imposing such a requirement 
that the Congress has been willing to consider and 
to enact a number of private bills to adjust the 
status of exchange personnel. By permitting them 
to remain in the United States for permanent 
residence, these bills have granted them immigra- 
tion status without regard to the normal proce- 
dures under our immigration laws. 

Up to the present time, most of the circum- 
stances which have led to the enactment of each 
bill have been exceptional. Even though I have 
recognized that the principle underlying each bill 
was at variance with the basic concept and phil- 
osophy of the exchange programs, I have not been 
willing to require deportation at the possible risk 
of creating undue hardship and, in several cases, 
of jeopardizing the safety of the individual 
concerned. 

Such considerations are not present in the case 
of Mr. Glaser. I am satisfied that both he and 
his sponsor understood their obligations to ter- 
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minate his stay. In fact, the State Department’s 
records indicate that a basic purpose of the spon- 
soring company in seeking exchange visitors was 
to train foreign engineers in the company’s spe- 
cialty in cooperation with the International 
Center of the University of Louisville. Further- 
more, certification was signed by the vice president 
of the company in which the following appears: 


An attempt will be made to insure, insofar as possible, 
that any exchange visitor coming under the program of 
the sponsoring agency will adhere to the conditions under 
which he was admitted to the United States and will 
depart froin the United States on completion of the pur- 
pose of the visit. 


Finally, there is no evidence that a return to 
Austria will work any hardship on either the 
company or Mr. Glaser beyond that of disrupting 
an association which has proved productive, use- 
ful, friendly, and profitable. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I feel it is 
my duty to disapprove this bill and at the same 
time to recommend enactment by the Congress 
of a clear statutory requirement that exchange 
personnel return home and remain there for a 
minimum period beiore being eligible to reenter 
the United States for permanent residence. Such 
provisions of law will protect the purposes of the 
exchange program, will prevent unjustifiable eva- 
sion of immigration procedures, and will establish 
legislative policy to guide the committees of Con- 
gress in taking action on future private bills 
which would set aside the general law. Legisla- 
tion for this purpose has been forwarded to the 
Congress by the Department of State this week. 
I urge its prompt consideration. 

Dwicut D. Etsennower. 

Tue Wuite Hovss, June 3, 1955. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Technology Agreements With Greece, 
Netherlands, and Norway 
Press release 365 dated June 17 


The Secretary of State announced on June 17 
the signing of agreements with Greece, the Neth- 
erlands, and Norway to facilitate the exchange of 
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patent rights and technical information for de- 
fense purposes. 

The agreement with Greece was signed at 
Athens on June 16. The agreement with Norway 
was signed at Oslo on April 6 and the agreement 
with the Netherlands at The Hague on April 29, 
The agreement with the Netherlands is in force 
only provisionally until the Government of the 
United States is notified that the approval con- 
stitutionally required in the Netherlands has been 
obtained. 

These bilateral agreements are expected to 
foster the exchange of technology for defense 
purposes between the governments and between 
the private industries of the respective contract- 
ing countries. Thus they should prove of recipro- 
cal benefit in providing for national defense and 
in contributing to the mutual defense of the North 
Atlantic Treaty area. 

The agreements with Norway, the Netherlands, 
and Greece are the latest to be signed to date of a 
series being negotiated with the Nato countries 
and with Japan. Other agreements of this nature 
have been signed with Italy,’ the United King- 
dom,’ and Belgium.’ 

The agreements recognize that privately owned 
technology should, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, be exchanged through commercial agree- 
ments between owners and users. They also 
stipulate that rights of private owners of patents 
and technical information should be fully recog- 
nized and protected in accordance with laws ap- 
plicable to such rights. Other provisions are 
intended to assure fair treatment of private own- 
ers when they deal directly with a foreign govern- 
ment and in cases in which private information 
communicated through government channels 
might be used or disclosed without authorization. 
The agreements also provide for the establishment 
of arrangements by which owners of patentable 
inventions placed under secrecy by one govern- 
ment may obtain comparable protection in the 
other country. 

The agreements also provide as a general rule 
that government-owned inventions shall be inter- 
changed for defense purposes on a royalty-free 
basis. 


* Oct. 8, 1952; provisionally in force. 

? Jan. 19, 1953. For text see Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2773. 

* BULLETIN of Nov. 8, 1954, p. 712. 
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Each of the agreements provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Technical Property Committee to 
be composed of a representative of each govern- 
ment. These committees are charged with gen- 
eral responsibility for considering and making 
recommendations on any matters relating to the 
agreements brought before them by either govern- 
ment either on their own behalf or on behalf of 
their nationals. One of the specific functions of 
the committee is to make recommendations to the 
governments, either in particular cases or in gen- 
eral, concerning disparities in their laws affecting 
the compensation of owners of pateats and tech- 
nical information. 

The U.S. representative to the Technical Prop- 
erty Committees in Europe is assigned to the staff 
of the Defense Adviser, U.S. Mission to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Re- 
gional Organizations (Usro), 2 Rue St. Florentin, 
Paris. 

Policy guidance for the U.S. representatives on 
the Technical Property Committees is provided by 
the Interagency Technical Property Committee 
for Defense, chaired by the Department of 
Defense and including representatives of the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce; the 
Foreign Operations Administration ; and the Gov- 
ernment Patents Board. This committee is 
assisted by an industry advisory group repre- 
senting major sectors of American industry con- 
cerned with defense production. 


Military Assistance Agreement 
With Guatemala 


Press release 367 dated June 20 

The Departments of State and Defense an- 
nounced on June 20 that a bilateral military as- 
sistance agreement was signed with the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala on June 18. 

This agreement is the twelfth of its kind to be 
signed between the United States and a Latin 
American Republic and is consistent with, and 
conforms to, inter-American instruments already 
in effect, such as the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (the Rio Treaty), the reso- 
lution on Inter-American Military Cooperation 
approved at the Washington Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of 1951, and the continuous planning of 
the Inter-American Defense Board. 


July 11, 1955 


The provision of military grant aid by the 
United States, in accordance with the agreements 
concluded with Latin American countries, is au- 
thorized by the Mutual Security Act and is in- 
tended to assist in the development of the capabil- 
ity of the countries concerned to join in perform- 
ing missions important to the collective defense of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Surplus Commodity Agreement 
Signed With Colombia 


Press release 386 dated June 24 


Representatives of the Governments of Colom- 
bia and the United States signed an agreement at 
Bogota on June 23, 1955, for the sale and delivery 
to Colombia of surplus agricultural commodities, 
having a total value, including transportation 
costs, of about $5,300,000. 

These commodities will be made available pur- 
suant to title I of the Agriculture Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act (Public Law 480, 83d 
Congress). This sale will help to meet deficiencies 
in the normal Colombian supply of these com- 
modities. 

Payment for these commodities will be made in 
Colombian currency, some of which has been set 
aside for the use of the U.S. Government in the 
development of agricultural markets in Colombia, 
the payment of expenses of U.S. agencies in Co- 
lombia, and the carrying out of student exchange 
programs between the United States and 
Colombia. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952.7 
Ratification deposited: Guatemala, May 25, 1955. 


Austria 

State treaty for the re-establishment of an independent 
and democratic Austria. Signed at Vienna May 15, 
1955.” 
Ratification deposited: Austria, June 14, 1955. 
Ratified by the President: June 24, 1955. 
Ratification deposited: United States, July 9, 1955. 


*Not in force for the United States. 
? Not in force. 
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Narcotic Drugs 


Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
sale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New York 
June 23, 1953.’ 

Ratification deposited: Philippines, June 1, 1955. 


Postal Matters 

Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification deposited: Poland, June 3, 1955. 


BILATERAL 


Canada 

Agreement amending the agreement of November 4 and 8, 
1952, as amended (TIAS 2503 and 2810), regarding 
communication facilities in the vicinity of Stephenville, 
Newfoundland. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Ottawa March 31 and June 8, 1955. Entered into force 
June 8, 1955. 


China 

Agreement amending the annex to the agreement of May 
14, 1954, as amended (TIAS 2979 and 3215), relating 
to the loan of small naval craft to China. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Taipei June 18, 1955. Entered into 
force June 18, 1955. 


Colombia 


Agricultural commodities agreement pursuant to title I 
of Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (68 Stat. 454, 455). Signed at Bogoté June 23, 
1955. Entered into force June 23, 1955. 


Ecuador 


Reciprocal trade agreement. Signed at Quito August 6, 
1938. Modified by exchange of notes at Quito March 2, 


1942. 53 Stat. (Pt. 3) 1951 and 56 Stat. 1472. 
Termination by the United States postponed:* July 8, 
1955. 
Greece 


Agreement amending the educational exchange program 
agreement of April 23, 1948, as amended (TIAS 1751 


? Not in force. 

* By a note of July 8, 1955, the United States withdrew 
its notice of termination given Jan. 18, 1955, which would 
have terminated the agreement on July 18, 1955. However, 
the United States intends to give a new notice of termina- 
tion on July 18, 1955, which, by the provisions of article 
XIX, will terminate the agreement on Jan. 18, 1956, 
thereby providing, in effect, a 6 months’ postponement of 
the termination of the agreement. 
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19 and 22, 1955. 





Correction 


BuLteTIn of July 4, 1955, page 37—In the entry 
under Austria on Senate advice and consent to rati- 
fication, the date should be June 17, 1955. 











and 3037). Effected by exchange of notes at Athens 
March 12 and June 4, 1955. Entered into force June 4, 
1955. 


Guatemala 


Military assistance agreement. Signed at Guatemala 
June 18, 1955. Entered into force June 18, 1955. 


Honduras 

Agreement providing for investment guaranties author- 
ized by section 418 (b) (4) of Mutual Security Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 846-847). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Tegucigalpa April 22 and June 10, 1955. Entered 
into force June 10, 1955. 


Israel 

Supplementary agreement to the agricultural commodities 
agreement of April 29, 1955. Signed at Washington June 
15, 1955. Entered into force June 15, 1955. 


Japan 
Agreement on agricultural commodities, with agreed offi- 
cial minutes and exchange of notes. Signed at Tokyo 
May 31, 1955. 
Entered into force: June 25, 1955 (date of receipt by the 
United States of Japanese approval). 


Norway 

Agreement amending the agreement of May 25, 1949, as 
amended (TIAS 2000 and 3118), establishing the educa- 
tional exchange program. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Oslo June 15, 1955. Entered into force June 15, 1955. 


Syria 
Air transport agreement. 
1947.* 
Entered into force: June 21, 1955 (date the United 
States given notification of approval by Syria). 


Signed at Damascus April 28, 


Yugoslavia 

Agreement amending the surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of January 5, 1955 (TIAS 3167). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Belgrade May 12, 1955. 
Entered into force May 12, 1955. 

Agreement relating to the disposition of redistributable 
and excess military assistance property in Yugoslavia. 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Belgrade May 

Entered into force May 22, 1955. 


* Agreement has been in force provisionally since Apr. 
28, 1947. 
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Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Pub. 5888 15¢ 


An illustrated layman’s guide to “The Atoms-for-Peace Pro- 
gram” to which President Eisenhower has committed the 
Nation, pledging it before the United Nations General As- 


Depar tment sembly “to devote its entire heart and mind to find the way 
et by which the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death, but consecrated to his life.” 

0 f The pamphlet offers a concise account of the history and 


development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. These 
are some of the subjects treated: 


The Promise of Atomic Energy 

The Origin of the Atoms-for-Peace Program 

The Background of the U.S. Proposals 

The United Nations Atoms-for-Peace Resolution 

The international Atomic Energy Agency—its origin, 
development, status, and future activities 

The International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy 

Education and Training in Atomic Reactor Technology— 
which includes a description of the reactor school at 
Argonne National Laboratory and AEc’s school for 
isotope study at Oak Ridge 

Copies of Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy may be purchased 


for 15 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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